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Eprror's COMMENTS 


This issue of Journal of Thought contains a nice mix of 
articles that give us pause to consider change. From feminist 
theory to a precise definition of freedom, our contributors give 
us some intellectual delicacies on which to dine. 

Barbara Thayer-Bacon takes us on a walk through the 
myriad of feminist thinking. By applying feminist theory to 
the concepts of critical thinking, she adds new insight to the 
field of critical thinking theory. 

Timothy Reagan provides a nice view of native education 
in Africa. He feels that the cultural transference and inclusion 
provided by tribal education could offer some answers to 
problems in Western education. 

John Dewey’s concept of education as life is taken by 
Richard Lakes as he calls for more intellectuals in vocational 
education. He presents us with the notion that a liberating 
vocational education could produce a better quality work life. 
Empowered workers could help produce a workplace democ- 
racy, according to Professor Lakes. 

With Matthew Arnold and William Morris in mind, Brendan 
A. Rapple asks us to look back to the Victorian Age to find 
answers to today’s curricular problems. This article considers 
societal egalitarianism as well as a curriculum that includes 
children’s physical, artistic, and manual needs as well. 

Socrates, Jesus, Muhammad, and Confucius are philoso- 
phers that Rodney Clarken considers to be most influential in 
human history. The main tenets of their philosophies are 
discussed and then compared to the modern educational 
theorists of Maslow, Piaget, Kohlberg and Wilber. 

Freedom is the subject of this issues View Points. Janus 
Gould analyses many different views of freedom, from 
Mortimer Adler to Immanuel Kant. 


ARTICLES 


A FEMININE RECONCEPTUALIZATION 
OF CRITICAL THINKING THEORY 


Barbara J. Thayer-Bacon, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor 

Educational Foundations and Inquiry 
Bowling Green State University 


I. Introduction 


‘i operating paradigm of critical thinking and what is 
considered intelligent thought can be traced back to 
Aristotle.! It is a paradigm that stresses critical thinking 
as a process based in logic where facts are separated 
from opinion, through a sequence of steps in which the 
critical thinker remains objective, and distanced from 
what is being examined. I am developing a model of 
critical thinking which stresses the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the self from the object, and calls attention to the 
fact that this impossibility, this objectified illusion, re- 
flects back an image of self as autonomous and severed 
from the outside world of other subjects as well as sev- 
ered from one’s own subjectivity. The idea that the 
subject can be detached from the object is the core of 
the problem with the current paradigm for critical think- 
ing. The basic insight about knowing that I am working 
with is the idea that we need to reclaim the self and 
attempt to integrate personal knowledge and expert knowl- 
edge. My sources for this insight come from feminist 
theory work that stresses interrelationships, connections, 
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and that knowledge and all methods we have of obtain- 
ing it are human constructions.2 Other sources for my 
work come from our American pragmatists, Pierce and 
Dewey, and our most recent pragmatist/postmodernist, 
Rorty.3 Peirce’s notion of fallibilism encourages us to 
think of truth as something that is emerging and evolv- 
ing, and that we, as knowers, are participating in the 
construction of truth. Dewey stresses, in his principle of 
interaction, the interaction between the subject and the 
object, between the individual and the environment. The 
principle of interaction “assigns equal rights to both factors 
in experience—objective and internal conditions.”4 Rorty 
has added greatly to this work with his sound defeat of 
the monster, “privileged assess to knowledge.” He has 
left us wondering how it is we know, and has encour- 
aged us to look at notions like epistemology, rationality, 
and critical thinking in new ways. 

This paper will attempt to make a contribution to- 
ward changing attitudes about what constitutes knowl- 
edge. I will address how we have thought about think- 
ing in critical thinking theory. More specifically, I will 
discuss aspects of feminist criticism in an effort to 
reconceptualize what is critical thinking. Recommenda- 
tions that are the results of this reconceptualization of 
critical thinking will be the close of this paper. 


Il. The Problem 


In the current field of critical thinking, there are many 
examples of definitions of critical thinking. Ennis stresses 
skills, Siegel focuses on rationality, McFPeck points to 
critical thinking being domain specific rather than gen- 
erally applicable, and Paul calls attention to the possi- 
bility of degrees/levels of critical thinking, one which is 
weak and one which is strong.5 All of these current 
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theories being presented on critical thinking are func- 
tioning under the dominant paradigm that critical think- 
ing is a process based in logic where facts are separated 
from opinion; the model being used is the scientific method, 
in which the critical thinker remains objective, distanc- 
ing herself from what she is examining. There is a move, 
though, amongst current theorists such as Paul and Siegel, 
to take more seriously what the critical thinker contrib- 
utes to the knowing situation. Paul and Siegel have 
emphasized that critical thinking involves a subject, a 
person, who needs to use the critical thinking skills gained 
through education, and learn to apply these skills to her 
life. But neither Paul or Siegel seem to have approached 
the question, what happens in the process of learning 
and using critical thinking skills, what does the person 
contribute to knowledge? Richard Paul comes closest to 
this question with his focus on people’s tendency to be 
egocentric and use critical thinking skills to bolster their 
own point of view, rather than critiquing their perspec- 
tive. But Paul’s focus on what the knower contributes 
to knowledge is a negative focus. His goal is to encour- 
age critical thinkers to remove their own perspective as 
much as possible so that they can as fairly as possible 
listen to and try to understand another’s point of view.® 
This is not what I am striving for. My desire is to 
encourage self awareness as a part of the development 
of critical thinking skills, with the understanding that 
one cannot divorce oneself from one’s own point of view 
(a more accurate term to use, from feminist theory work, 
is “voice.”’). Instead of viewing the self’s contribution 
(subjective knowing) as something that is distracting or 
prejudicial to critical thinking, I am arguing that what 
one contributes is necessary (impossible to remove) and 
adds contextually to the knowing. Let’s turn at this 
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point to arguments and reasons being presented in femi- 
nist theory for further evidence to support this feminine 
model of critical thinking. 


Ill. Feminist Theory Background 


In Learning Our Way, the essay “Friends and Crit- 
ics: The Feminist Academy” by Elizabeth Kamarack 
Minnich defines feminism, at its most basic level, as 
having “to do with a cast of mind: a way of thinking, 
and a movement of heart and spirit; a way of being and 
acting with and for others. The cast of mind is funda- 
mentally one of critique; the movement of heart is to- 
ward friendship.” In elaborating further on the cast of 
mind being one of critique, Minnich states, “Feminist 
thought takes nothing as given or settled for all time. It 
accepts no truths as revealed and holds none to be di- 
rectly reflective of what is “natural,” and so unquestion- 
able.”® Some feminist theory stresses that knowledge 
and all methods we have of obtaining it are human con- 
structions. “Constructed knowers” view all knowledge 
as contextual, experience themselves as creators of knowl- 
edge, and vaiue both subjective and objective strategies 
for knowing.? 

Carol Gilligan!° has argued that in terms of ethics, 
females develop morality organized around notions of 
responsibility and care, not rights and rules, as males 
tend to do. The male model, as emphasized by Piaget 
and Kohlberg, is of justice as blind, impartial, and fair. 
It is based on an epistemology that emphasizes impartial 
procedures for establishing truth. This rights orientation 
is more common of people who define themselves in 
terms of separation and autonomy. The responsibility 
orientation that females tend to take is more central to 
those whose conceptions of self are rooted in a sense of 
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connection and relatedness to others. It is based on an 
epistemology that emphasizes truth as something that emerges 
through care. The female model emphasizes contextual 
relativism, that truth is found, not by invoking a logical 
hierarchy of abstract principles, but through trying to un- 
derstand the situation in the context of each person’s per- 
spective, needs, and goals. The connected self experi- 
ences relationships as response to others in their terms. 
The separate self experiences relationships in terms of 
reciprocity, considering others as he wishes to be con- 
sidered. 

Gilligan stresses that these two views of morality are 
complementary rather than sequential or opposed. I want 
to argue that the concept of blind justice which stresses 
an epistemology of separation between the self and the 
object, and emphasizes impartial procedures for estab- 
lishing truth, is false. It is not possible to follow what 
this model is suggesting one should attempt, to find truth, 
and the effort to do so leads to deception and lies. It 
doesn’t lead to truth. I also want to argue that because 
the current epistemological model is based on a false 
notion of ability and desirability to separate the subjec- 
tive and the objective, using this model has led us (the 
human global population) to the brink of disaster. One 
can find examples of other cultures, such as Native 
American tribes and the Aborigines in Australia, that 
have learned to live in harmony with each other and 
with their environment. These examples rely on an 
epistemology different from the one the Euro-western 
world has been functioning under. These cultures stress 
harmony over truth, and their harmony is reached based on 
the understanding that one cannot separate the subject from 
the object, the internal experience from the external expe- 
rience. Feminist theory is arguing that women in the Euro- 
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western world have also been functioning with an episte- 
mology that is not hierarchical or dualistic. I wish to rec- 
ommend shifting away from the Greek ideal of knowledge 
as correspondence between mind and form to a conception 
of knowing as a process of human relationship. 

Nel Noddings is another female philosopher who is 
working on an ethics that has a feminine perspective. 
She has labeled her ethical point of view, caring.11 She 
has located “the very wellspring of ethical behavior in 
human affective response” (p. 3) stating that “(w)e want 
to be moral in order to remain in the caring relation and 
to enhance the ideal of ourselves as one-caring.” (p. 5) 
Noddings rejects ethics of principle as ambiguous and 
unstable. She rejects the notion of universalizability, 
though relies on a fundamental universality in her ethic 
of the caring attitude, to avoid relativism. The caring 
attitude is “that attitude which expresses our earliest memo- 
ries of being cared for and our growing store of memo- 
ries of both caring and being cared for,” an attitude which 
is universally accessible. (p. 5) Noddings assumes that 
people’s natural impulse is to care. She also assumes 
that people are naturally in relation with others, that our 
individuality is defined in a set of relations. We depend 
for our continued existence of the fact that others are a 
part of our lives, in some relationship with us, and that 
these others care about us. 

Caring involves a “feeling with” the other, not empa- 
thy, which is a projecting, male model. Caring stresses 
engrossment, a receptive mode. “I do not project; I 
receive the other into myself, and I see and feel with the 
other.” (p. 30) I receive, I communicate with, I work 
with. “We do not begin by formulating or solving a 
problem but by sharing a feeling.” (p. 31) All caring 
involves engrossment (a move away from the self, being 
receptive), being present, generosity, and acquaintance. 
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An attitude of acceptance and trust is important in all 
caring relationships. In order to be critical thinkers, in 
the way I am attempting to reconceptualize it, one needs 
to stress that critical thinking does not just involve de- 
veloping rational and logical skills. It also involves the 
acknowledgment of self and others, and the relationship 
people have with each other. It involves caring, as 
Noddings has described, receiving others, feeling with 
others. 


IV. Feminist Theory Applied to Critical Thinking 


When critical thinking is seen as analogous to the 
scientific method, the critical thinker must remain ob- 
jective and detached. This form of knowing, labeled 
procedural knowing by Belenky et al. is the voice of 
reason (current model). Procedural knowing requires an 
investment in learning and applying objective procedures 
for obtaining and communicating knowledge. Procedural 
knowers learn to engage in conscious, deliberate, sys- 
tematic analysis. They also learn that truth is not imme- 
diately accessible. They speak cautiously, acquire and 
apply procedures for obtaining and communicating knowl- 
edge, look at different perspectives, world views, and 
learn to become more objective. Procedural knowledge 
focuses on the development of skills and techniques for 
finding truth, it emphasizes method and form, not con- 
tent. Procedural knowers are practical pragmatic prob- 
lem solvers.!2 

Belenky et al. have found that women suggest inte- 
grating subjective and objective knowing and reporting 
an effort towards “reclaiming” the self by integrating 
personal knowledge that was felt as important with knowl- 
edge learned from others.!3 The understanding of and 
the need for connectedness is central to feminist theory. 
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Another example of feminist ideas that reject the sub- 
ject/object dichotomy and the detached, hierarchical nature 
of scientific thinking, can be found in Ruddick’s “mater- 
nal thinking.”!4 This form of thinking differs from sci- 
entific thinking in that it is grounded in intimate rela- 
tionships and social practice. 

I would like to explicate further Belenky et al.’s 
Women’s Ways of Knowing, as their notion of construc- 
tive knowing is very important in the development of a 
feminine reconstruction of critical thinking. The research- 
ers involved in the five-year study that interviewed women 
from all classes, races, family backgrounds, and levels 
of education found there were five epistemological cat- 
egories that emerged from their research. The catego- 
ries are not claimed to be fixed, exhaustive, or univer- 
sal. They are not limited to just women, and they don’t 
claim to capture the complexity of someone’s thought 
and life. The authors attempt to present these categories 
through the women who were interviewed, in their words, 
with their voices.1!5 

Of the five categories Belenky et al. present, (si- 
lence, received knowledge, subjective knowledge, pro- 
cedural knowledge, and constructed knowledge!®) it was 
pointed out above that procedural knowing was critical 
thinking as we know it. Procedural knowing contains 
within it the subject/object dichotomy. This is the case, 
even though Belenky et al. point out there are differ- 
ences in procedural knowing. Within procedural knowl- 
edge, there is a distinction that can be made between 
separate knowing and connected knowing. These two 
ways of knowing are not gender specific. Carol Gilligan’s 
work was the guide for these two ways of knowing. In 
separate knowing “the separate self experiences relation- 
ships in terms of “reciprocity,” considering others as it 
wishes to be considered.” With connected knowing, “the 
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connected self experiences relationships as “response to 
others in their terms.” The heart of separate knowing is 
critical thinking. The goal is to doubt, assume that 
everyone, including I, may be wrong. It takes on an 
adversarial form, a debate, in which the goal is self- 
extrication, to avoid projection by suppressing the self 
and taking an impersonal stance. The voice is special- 
ized and speaks a public language. (p. 106) Connected 
knowing, as the other form of procedural knowledge, 
“builds on the subjectivists’ conviction that the most 
trustworthy knowledge comes from personal experience 
rather than the pronouncements of authorities.” (p. 112, 
113) It allows the self to participate, and develops pro- 
cedures for gaining access to other people’s knowledge, 
through empathy. Instead of stressing doubting, it stresses 
believing. The connected knower refuses to judge, but 
rather tries to understand the other person’s situation, 
and ways of thinking, by using personal knowledge. Per- 
sonality adds to the perception, and therefore, to be an 
adept connected knower, one must know one’s own point 
of view. Self analysis is required for complex connected 
knowing. Like Nel Nodding’s “care,” it entails “gener- 
ous thinking” and “receptive rationality.” (Noddings, 
1984) “Authority in connected knowing rests not on 
power or status or certification but on commonality of 
experience.” (p. 118) 

Belenky et al point out that using either of these 
forms of knowing is still procedural knowledge. The 
goal is to seek to understand other people’s ideas in the 
other people’s terms, rather than in one’s own terms. 
Procedural knowers feel like chameleons, able to remove 
their Own voice to understand others’ points of view, but 
in the process, their own sense of identity becomes/is 
weak. Constructed knowledge is an attempt to integrate 
the voices, to reclaim the self, and attempt to integrate 
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personal knowledge and expert knowledge. 

The basic insight that constructed knowers come to 
is “All knowledge is constructed, and the knower is an 
intimate part of the known.” (p. 137) Truth is contex- 
tual. Theories are models for approximating experience. 
To be a constructed knower, one needs a high tolerance 
for internal contradiction and ambiguity, one needs to 
learn to live with conflict. The constructed knower has 
to abandon the either/or thinking of procedural knowl- 
edge, and search for a unique and authentic voice. The 
constructed knower moves beyond systems, but puts 
systems to her own service. “When truth is seen as a 
process of construction in which the knower participates, 
a passion for learning is unleashed.” (p. 140) 

Characteristics of the women at the position of con- 
structed knowledge that were identified by Belenky et 
al, in their research on women’s ways of knowing, were: 

* the opening of the mind and the heart to embrace 

the world 

* becoming and staying aware of the workings of 

their minds was vital to their sense of well-being 
the potential to be empathic, attentive, caring of 
people, written word, even impersonal objects 
the establishing of a communion with what they 
are trying to understand, and the using of a lan- 
guage of intimacy to describe the relationship be- 
tween the knower and the known 

the use of “real talk” (instead of didactic talk), con- 
versation where domination is absent, reciprocity 
and cooperation are prominent, where the goal is to 
share one’s ideas and the process of one’s thinking. 
Doubting is still used to test ideas, but believing is 
used more. 

question posing is central to the constructivist’s way 
of knowing 
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* the moral response is a caring response (pp. 141, 
143, 146) 


IV. Critical Thinking Reconceptualized 


My goal, in presenting feminist perspectives to criti- 
cal thinking, especially in explaining the distinction made 
between procedural knowledge, whether it is separate or 
connected, and constructed knowledge, is to point out 
something important that is missing from other critical 
thinking theories. The logical approach to critical think- 
ing is a form of procedural knowledge. Historically the 
stress has been on removing the self from the critical 
thinking process, in order to try to fairly understand other’s 
points of view, and to apply the same critical thinking 
skills on the self that one uses to judge others’ positions. 
It is easy to anticipate that in trying to remove oneself, 
and understand others’ points of view, one will end up 
feeling “like a chameleon,” able to remove her own voice 
to understand other’s perspectives, but in the process, 
her own sense of identity will become weak. 

We need to be encouraged to reclaim ourselves. Once 
we have internal knowledge of our self, and external 
expert knowledge, we need to attempt to integrate the 
two, to integrate the voices. Once we realize, as Charles 
Sanders Peirce pointed out to us so long ago, that truth 
is emerging, and evolving, and that we, as knowers, are 
participating in the construction of truth, we can aban- 
don the either/or thinking of procedural knowing, and 
regain our Own unique and authentic voices. And, along 
with the reclaiming of our selves, we can release a new 
found passion for learning. Through concepts such as 
constructive thinking we can begin to dispose of the 
dualism and hierarchy associated with critical thinking. 
The ability and disposition to engage in critical thinking 
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need not exist in opposition to consideration of nurturance, 
care, and relationship. Constructive knowing can be 
engaged in for the purpose of enhancing life and rela- 
tionship, and it can be applied as critique. 


What can be done to encourage people to develop 


beyond traditional critical, procedural thinking to con- 
structive thinking? 


VI. Conclusion 


People need confirmation of themselves as knowers, 
as thinkers and members in a community of think- 
ers (confirmation and community are prerequisites 
rather than consequences of development). 

People need to develop faith in reason, intellectual 
humility, courage, integrity, empathy, and 
perserverance (all character traits Paul points out 
in his theory). 

Educational environments need to supply structure 
but not excessive structure. 

Teachers need to be more partners, coaches, not 
judges. 

Teachers need to find the courage to think out-loud 
with their students, and provide models of thinking 
as a human, imperfect, and attainable activity. 
The need is for mid-wife teachers (like Socrates) 
rather than banker-teachers (as Freire labels our 
current type of teachers) who deposit knowledge in 
learners’ heads. The teacher needs to draw knowl- 
edge out of the learner, assist in the emergence of 
consciousness, preserve the student’s fragile new- 
born thoughts, support the evolution of the student’s 
thinking, and focus on the student’s knowledge, not 
theirs, as teacher.!7 
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A great deal has been written and debated in recent 
years about the culturally and gender-based nature of 
the university curriculum, as well as about the need to 
make the content of the curriculum more representative 
of the diversity that characterizes both our society and 
our world. In the area of history of education, we have 
seen the publication of a growing number of works con- 
cerned with the education (and mis-education) of women 
and people of color. However, for a variety of under- 
standable reasons, traditional African educational thought 
and practice remain very much terra incognita for the 
vast majority of educational historians in the west, and, 
as a result, for their students. Further, most of the stan- 
dard works in history and philosophy of education in- 
clude virtually no reference to indigenous educational 
ideas and practices in Africa (or, for that matter, to most 
other parts of the non-western world). What is even 
more worrisome, perhaps, is that where Africa and Af- 
rican educational themes are discussed, they are often 
subjected to a treatment roughly comparable to the 
“orientalism” discussed by Edward Said with regard to 
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the western (and specifically, Anglo-French-American) 
response to Islam.! 

In the case of Africa, what has taken place is not 
only that it has been envisioned as we wish to see it 
rather than as it really is, but even more, that which does 
exist has been largely misunderstood. For example, in 
his discussion of the study of indigenous African reli- 
gions, the Ugandan poet Okot p’Bitek writes of the “sys- 
tematic and intensive use of dirty gossip” in places of 
solid and sensitive scholarship in the work of western 
scholars. In terms of traditional African educational 
practices, A. Babs Fafunwa has commented, 


Because indigenous education failed to conform to 
the ways of the Westernized system, some less well- 
informed writers have considered it primitive, even 
savage and barbaric. But such contentions should 
be seen as the product of ignorance and due to a 
total misunderstanding of the inherent value of 
informal education.* 


As an example of such a misunderstanding of the na- 
ture and purposes of traditional African education, con- 
sider the following passage describing the history of edu- 
cation in Africa, written in the mid-1970s by H.M. Phillips: 


In Africa, education was extremely limited and as- 
sociated with the very small numbers who were in 
contact with Islam over the land routes and later 
with Europeans in the ports or administrative cen- 
tres already starting to be set up in those parts of 
Africa which were colonized. But basically the 
continent as a whole was still completely underde- 
veloped and tribal. African potential, though great, 
was late in being mobilized.* 
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This passage is replete with errors of interpretation and 
understanding, but the most serious flaw with it is in its 
conflation of “education” with “formal schooling.” Tra- 
ditional education in Africa has been informal in nature, 
closely tied to the social life of the community. By 
assuming, as Phillips does, that “education” and “school- 
ing” are synonymous constructs, one dramatically dis- 
torts the reality of the African experience. Further, even 
with respect to the issue of more formal social institu- 
tions of learning, Phillips is in error, since initiation schools 
for adolescents are common throughout much of Africa. 
Finally, this passage demonstrates the politically and cul- 
turally “loaded” nature of much of the discourse on Africa, 
in which colonialism and imperialism (whether Islamic 
or western) are presented in favorable terms, while in- 
digenous practices, ideals, and so on are seen as “under- 
developed” and primitive. 

In this paper, an attempt will be made to provide the 
basis for the inclusion of information about traditional 
African educational thought and practice in the study of 
the history of education and the history of educational 
ideas. Such inclusion, I would argue, is essential if we 
are truly to make the history of education curriculum an 
inclusive one. There is much to be learned from the 
African experience, much that can help us better to 
understand and respond to our own past and present. As 
Sanford Ungar has argued, 


Indeed, there are many respects in which tradi- 
tional African societies have dealt successfully 
with issues and problems that still baffle advanced 
[sic] Western civilization . . . Westerners are of- 
ten surprised by what they learn from Africa... 
Folktales that seem to encompass all there is to 
know about the relationships between people and 
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governments and machines and nature emerge from 
every part of Africa.* 


We will begin with a discussion of some of the charac- 
teristics and assumptions shared by much traditional 
educational thought and practice in sub-Saharan Africa, 
focusing on its goals, and will then move on to brief 
discussions of the role of traditional education as char- 
acter education, the place and function of initiation schools 
and ceremonies, and the vocational aspects of traditional 
African education. First, however, as a preliminary matter, 
we need briefly to address the question of whether it is 
possible to speak meaningful of “African” practices at all. 


Can We Speak of Traditional “African” 
Educational Practices? 


The African continent is immense, not only in its 
size, but, more importantly, with respect to the cultural, 
linguistic and ethnic diversity which characterizes the 
people who live in its various parts. As Richard Olaniyan 
has observed, “with almost a thousand separate language 
groups, a variety of climatic regions and greatly differ- 
ent levels of social and economic development... Africa 
is a continent of bewildering diversity and extraordinary 
dynamism.’® This immensity and diversity has led some 
scholars to suggest that it is not possible for us to dis- 
cuss traditional “African” educational thought and prac- 
tice in any meaningful way, since there is bound to exist 
considerable variation on such a topic from one group to 
another throughout the continent.? To assume that such 
diversity makes impossible any discussion of “African” 
culture, though, would ignore, or at the very least dis- 
tort, the many commonalities that unite the African 
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experience. As Molefi Asante and Kariami Asante have 
compellingly argued, 


Africa ... is one cultural river with numerous 
tributaries characterized by their specific responses 
to history and the environment. In this way we 
have always seen Europe after the Christian 
manifestations. England, Norway, Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, etc., were one culture although 
at the same time they were different. Asante, 
Yoruba, Mandinka are also one, though different 
in the historical sense. When we speak of unity 
in Africa, we are speaking of the commonalities 
among the people. Thus, a Yoruba who is dif- 
ferent from an Ibo or Asante still shares more in 
common culture with them than with Thais or 
Norwegians. To the degree that the material con- 
ditions influence the choices people make, we 
Africans share similarities in behavior, percep- 
tions, and technologies.*® 


In short, what we must seek in an examination of tradi- 
tional African educational thought and practice in what 
Cheikh Anta Diop, in his book The Cultural Unity of 
Negro Africa, called the “profound cultural unity still 
alive beneath the deceptive appearance of cultural het- 
erogeneity” present in Africa.° 


The Goals of Traditional African Education 


It is possible to identify a number of different goals 
that traditional African educational practices seek to achieve. 
For instance, Fafunwa, in his History of Nigerian Edu- 
cation, discusses what he terms the “seven cardinal goals 
of traditional African education,” which he takes to be: 
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to develop the child’s latent physical skills; 

to develop character; 

to inculcate respect for elders and those in posi- 
tion of authority; 

to develop intellectual skills; 

to acquire specific vocational training and a healthy 
attitude towards honest labor; 

to develop a sense of belonging and to participate 
actively in family and community affairs; 

to understand, appreciate and promote the cul- 
tural heritage of the community at large.'° 


Taken together, these educational goals constitute a de- 
scriptive inventory of the characteristics of the “good 
person” for traditional African societies. Such an indi- 
vidual, on Faunwa’s account, will be one who “is hon- 
est, respectable, skilled, cooperative and conforms to the 
social order of the day.”'! Traditional African educa- 
tional thought and practice is characterized not only by 
its concern with the “good person,” however, but also 
by its interweaving of social, economic, political, cul- 
tural, and educational threads together into a common 
tapestry. In his book, Education in Africa, Abdou 
Moumouni argues that traditional education in Africa is 
distinguished by four features, including: 


1. The great importance attached to it, and its col- 
lective and social nature. 

2. Its intimate tie with social life, both in a material 
and a spiritual sense. 

3. Its multivalent character, both in terms of its goals 
and the means employed. 
Its gradual and progressive achievements, in con- 
formity with the successive stages of physical, 
emotional, and mental development of the child.'? 


1. 
3. 
4. 
6. | 
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Education, then, in the traditional African setting cannot 
(and, indeed, should not) be separated from life itself. It 
is a natural process by which the child gradually ac- 
quires skill, knowledge, and attitudes appropriate to life 
in his or her community. Further, in pre-colonial set- 
tings, such education was generally highly effective. As 
Moumouni has argued, 


The effectiveness of this education was possible 
because of its very close relationship with life. 
It was through social acts (production) and so- 
cial relationships (family life, group activities) 
that the education of the child or adolescent took 
place, so that he was instructed and educated si- 
multaneously. To the extent that a child learned 
everywhere and all the time, instead of learning 
in circumstances determined in advance as to place 
and time, outside of the productive and social 
world, he was truly in the “school of life,” in the 
most concrete and real sense.!? 


Making this point even more forcefully, Felix Boateng 
has recently argued that: 


. .. traditional African education, unlike the for- 
mal systems introduced by the colonialists, was 
inseparable from other segments of life. Tradi- 
tional African education was there not only to be 
acquired but also to be lived.'* 


An important facet of education conceived of in this 
way is that any and every adult in the community be- 
comes, in essence, a teacher for any child with whom he 
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or she has contact. Thus writing about traditional edu- 
cation among the Igbo, Okeke notes that: 


. . . education in the wider sense of the term has 
all along been an essential factor in the way of 
life of the Igbo man. Parents, guardians, rela- 
tives and a wider circle of kinsmen in Igboland 
consider it a sacred trust of discharging their 
obligations as it concerned the socialization of 
the Igbo child. As a matter of fact, the entire 
village took part in this socialization process.'* 


Children learn adult roles, as well as the skills necessary 
for survival, in short, by imitating adults engaged in 
their daily activities, and by assisting parents and other 
adults as they engage in such activities.'© Much is learned 


by the child through play and imitative games, as Duminy 
notes: 


The work and ways of the adult provided the 
material for the play of the child. Often, espe- 
cially among girls, the imitative games (sponta- 
neous imitation at first) gradually passed through 
a phase of diverted imitation to serious work. In 
various South African tribes (e.g., Sotho and 
Venda) it was customary for young children to 
build small houses at play at being grown up, 
imitating all the actions they had seen their el- 
ders do. Young girls were grinding soft stones 
between harder ones and young boys went through 
the whole ritual of their fathers “stock-farming” 
with their clay oxen.” 


In fact, in the traditional African social context it is 
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often virtually impossible to distinguish between “play,” 
“learning,” and other kinds of social activities: 


Among all peoples, children learn by imitating 
their elders in play so that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between learning and play: the San 
boy is given a miniature bow and arrow as soon 
as he is able to handle them. The arrows are not 
poisoned and he plays at hunting, shooting field 
mice, birds and hares; but when he kills a little 
duiker, he is deemed ready to handle poisoned 
arrows. !® 


Further, from early childhood, the African child in a 
traditional society is expected to participate in the eco- 
nomic life and activities of the community. As de Villiers 
and Hartshorne comment, 


Among peoples having non-specialized cultures 
children begin to participate at an early age in 
the economic activities of the adults according 
to their strength and skill. The Zulu girl tends 
her younger siblings, fetches water and firewood, 
cleans the home and, as she grows older, increas- 
ingly shares in the tasks she will one day per- 
form as an adult. What she learns thus has a 
direct bearing on the knowledge and skills she 
will require in adulthood.'® 


Such participation is in general voluntary rather than 
required, though, especially for younger children. As 
Raum explains, 


It is only in the late stages of childhood when a 
duty is solemnly imposed on a child, and when 
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such imposition is ritually accentuated, that par- 
ents expect certain norms to be fulfilled, e.g., in 
guarding fields against birds or in herding cattle. 
It is then that children advance from tasks of 
limited responsibility to those of wider responsi- 
bility. Thus, a boy is promoted from the herding 
of goats to that of sheep, to calves, and finally 
cattle. A girl learns first to cook for the infant, 
then for her elder siblings, and for her mother 
and as it were, graduates in cooking when she is 
allowed to prepare a meal for her father.”° 


With this general background to traditional African 
educational thought and practice in mind, we can now 
turn to more detailed discussions of several key compo- 
nents of such education. 


Traditional Education as Moral Education 


One of the central features of traditional education 
throughout Africa is its concern with the formation of 
the child’s character. Fafunwa, discussing the education 
of the Yoruba, describes this concern with character 
formation as “the corner-stone of African education.”?! 
Moumouni argues, further, that: 


Moulding character and providing moral qualities 
are primary objectives in traditional African edu- 
cation. Almost all the different aspects of educa- 
tion of the child and adolescent aim towards this 
goal, to a greater or lesser degree. In the family, 
parents concern themselves with the bearing, man- 
ners, honesty, and integrity of the child. Outside 
the house, games, the society of his friends in the 
same age group, and the demands they make on 
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each other, constitute a real source of character 
building. Sociability, integrity, honesty, courage, 
solidarity, endurance, ethics, and above all, the con- 
cept of honor are, among others, the moral qualities 
constantly demanded, examined, judged, and sanc- 
tioned, in ways which depend on the intellectual 
level and capacities of the child and adolescent.”” 


The responsibility for teaching the child the moral 
and spiritual values of the community, as well as for 
ensuring his compliance with those values, as indicated 
in the above passage, rests first of all with the child’s 
mother and immediate family, but ultimately is the con- 
cern of the entire community.77 As Okeke notes with 
regard to Igbo, 


Everyone in the home, in the village and in the 
community wanted the Igbo child to be sociable, 
truthful, brave, humble, have stamina, and be of 
unreproachable conduct at all times. For this 
reason, everyone joined in correcting or praising 
any child whenever and wherever he failed or 
succeeded in showing acceptable norms of be- 
havior.”* 


Among the more important aspects of character training 
common in traditional African education is its emphasis 
on respect for elders.2> As Fafunwa has commented in 
terms of the Nigerian experience, 


Age is an important element in the life of the Af- 
rican. Reverence for those who are older is par- 
ticularly strong among the Yoruba. Seniority con- 
fers social and economic privileges, especially in 
the sharing of spoils, prizes, wealth, etc. The elder 
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is assumed to be a man (or woman) of wisdom and 
is expected to demonstrate this in speech and ac- 
tion if he is to keep his position among those who 
look up to him for leadership. Age is such a vital 
factor among many .. . ethnic groups that a man 
(or woman) will overstate his age rather than un- 
derstate it. Moreover, a young man or woman is 
not expected to look an elder straight in the face 
for this is considered a sign of disrespect.” 


It is important to note that the concept “elders” here 
refers not only to those chronologically older than the 
individual, but also “those who are in authority, particu- 
larly the chief, the cult leaders, the diviners, relatives 
(especially uncles) and older neighbors,””’ and further, 
that respect in this regard entails, among other things, 
obedience. It also involves appropriate forms of address 
and ritual greetings, which play an important role in 
many African societies,”* and even distinct forms of lan- 
guage in some cases.”? 


The Process of Initiation 


Perhaps the best known, and arguably the most mis- 
understood, aspect of traditional African education is that 
of initiation. The process by which the adolescent is 
formally transformed, socially and spiritually, into an 
adult varies considerably from one African society to 
another, and a few traditional societies (for instance, the 
Akans* do not even have a formal initiation process at 
all. Nonetheless, initiation remains a common, although 
less often observed practice today as a result of increas- 
ing urbanization and westernization, throughout much of 
eastern, western and southern African, and traditional 
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African initiation practices do share significant common 
features and characteristics. As Benjamin Ray has ar- 
gued in African Religions, 


The most elaborate rites of passage usually con- 
cern the initiation of the young into adulthood. 
In this way a society not only socializes its young 
by outwardly moving them into new roles of social 
responsibility, but also transforms them inwardly 
by molding their moral and mental disposition 
towards the world. This is what African societ- 
ies consider to be the primary purpose of initia- 
tion rituals.*! 


African initiation ceremonies and practices are dif- 
ferent from comparable rites of passage in the west, 
however, in that they make public what Westerners tend 
to see as intensely private: 


Besides being a test of courage and the completion 
of education, initiation is also a collective ceremony. 
In European societies, reaching puberty is a private 
matter. Each girl and boy goes through adoles- 
cence to sexual maturity alone. In Africa the long 
initiation ceremonials dramatize this change and 
make it a social ritual.** 


Although the process of initiation is divided into dif- 
ferent stages by various African societies, for most groups 
the initiation process includes the following components: 


— separation of the initiates from the community, under 
the leadership of a specially selected adult; 


— both formal and informal instruction about adult du- 
ties, responsibilities and obligations; 
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— instruction in the folklore, legends and history of the 
community; 


— observation of selected food, behavioral, and sexual 
taboos and restrictions; 


— instruction in aspects of sexuality and sexual rela- 
tions in preparation for marriage; 


— physical markings, commonly permanent in nature; 
and 


— circumcision (often for both males and females). 


In addition, male initiation very often involves tests of 
physical and mental endurance, including various kinds 
of both physical and psychological torture, which “is 
regarded as a test of fortitude and a conditioning to pain 
and discomfort which the new life in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself will bring in its train.” 

Finally, a lasting feature of the initiation process in 
many societies in the establishment of a peer group, or 
“age-set.”** Such age-sets are amongst the most impor- 
tant non-kin groupings found in traditional African soci- 
eties, and are found in virtually all parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa. In essence, such age-sets are male association 
groups based on contemporaneity, and reinforced by the 
bonding that takes place during the initiation process. 
As Solanke explains: 


... aman belongs to that set of men who are his 
age mates, and their set moves through the sev- 
eral age-grades as the men go through life, 
beginning with their initiation into manhood as 
adolescents. Membership in an age set is not 
voluntary, and it carries with it both obligations 
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and privileges. Typically, age sets pass through 
some four grades comprising (1) newly initiated 
men in a training period; (2) the warrior grade 
responsible for defence; (3) adult men respon- 
sible for governing; and (4) the society’s elders.** 


The initiation process, which in many ways is the 
pinnacle of traditional African educational practice, rep- 
resents a huge investment on the part of the community. 
As Raum notes, 


The first thing that strikes an educationist is that 
initiation is a tremendous pedagogic effort. There 
is the ritual isolation of the company of initiands 
in a camp set apart “in the wilderness.” There is 
the appointment of the requisite personnel: the 
master of the rite, or owner of the lodge, teach- 
ers of different rank, the operator, assistants and 
supervisors, the carriers of food to the camp. The 
master of the rite has to be a man of charisma to 
be able to transmit special qualities to the in- 
mates of the camp; teachers and assistants must 
be ritually pure. The economic preparations for 
initiation are often on a grand scale.*° 


While the initiation “school” and the ceremonials re- 
lated to it are, then, clearly very important and costly to 
the community, they are also limited in their objectives. 
As van der Vliet has observed, 


The initiation schools . . . do not mark the final 
stage of the development of the individual; they 
do, however, equip and entitle him to accept the 
roles which maturity will bring.*” 
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In short, the process by which adolescents are initiated 
into adulthood serves a variety of functions in traditional 
African societies, including religious, political, psycho- 
logical, and educational ones. The initiation schools do 
not, however, seek to address what might be called the 
vocational aspects of adulthood. As Blacking has ar- 
gued with respect to the Venda, 


Formal . . . education in traditional Venda soci- 
ety was never intended to give people techno- 
logical training for earning a living... * 


With this point in mind, we can now turn to a discussion 
of how the vocational needs of both the community and 
the individual are met in traditional African education. 


Vocational Aspects of Traditional Education 


The preparation of children for their future economic 
roles in the society is an important element in traditional 
African educational thought and practice. To some ex- 
tent, of course, many vocational skills and a great deal 
of knowledge related to and necessary for such skills are 
acquired simply by observation, imitation, and partici- 
pation as the child interacts with his or her parents on an 
everyday basis. Such would, for instance, be the case 
for many agricultural and domestic types of activity. For 
other occupations in traditional societies, however, vari- 
ous kinds of apprenticeship are employed. Generally 
speaking, vocational preparation in traditional African 
education has been divided on the basis of type of occu- 
pation into three broad categories: agriculturally-related 
occupations, trades and crafts, and the professions.*? 
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Agricultural activities have been the basis for the 
vast majority of traditional agricultural societies, although 
some groups (such as the Masai in Kenya and Tanzania) 
have relied on animal husbandry instead.*° Agricultural 
knowledge and skills have been passed on from one 
generation to the next most often by involving children 
in all aspects of agricultural production from early on. 
Gradually, the child is given increasing responsibilities 
as he becomes proficient at the tasks related to agricul- 
tural production, often being given his own small farm 
to tend. As Ashumi describes the Yoruba custom, 


At the time the young farmer was learning these 
techniques, he would work with his guardian all 
day. But by about 12-15 years when he should 
have mastered these techniques he would be given 
some evenings in the week, later this would be 
extended to all afternoons. This in itself was a 
lesson in responsibility and the foundation for 
independent existence. From now, the boy had 
his own chicken, product of his own effort which 
he could dispose of according to his wishes. By 
the time he was married, between 20-25, he could 
stand on his own as a farmer.*! 


The experience of boys and girls in this regard dif- 
fered somewhat, reflecting the later occupational divi- 
sion that would divide them as adults. As Sudarkasa has 
explained, however, 


Typically, in indigenous African societies, the 
occupational roles of women were different from, 
but complementary to, the roles of men... Very 
often men and women worked in the same occu- 
pation (for example, in farming or trading), but 
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the tasks undertaken tended to be sex specific 
(for example, preparing the land for farming versus 
tending the crops or trading in one line of goods 
as opposed to another). There does not seem to 
be a basis for holding that women’s occupations 
were considered to be “inferior” to those of men, 
although such occupations were usually thought 
to be inappropriate for men, just as men’s occu- 
pations were normally considered inappropriate 
for women. The point here is the maintenance 
of separate occupational domains for the two sexes 
did not automatically imply a hierarchical rela- 
tionship between those two domains... * 


If agricultural and domestic occupations are learned largely 
from parents through imitation and informal participation, 
and thus, as Sudarska notes, “did not usually involve for- 
mal apprenticeships,” more formal apprenticeship arrange- 
ments have been common for many crafts and professions 
in the traditional African society.** Among the more com- 
mon crafts learned through some type of apprenticeship 
system are “weaving (for instance, baskets and cloth), hunting, 
carving, sculpturing, painting and decorating, carpentry, 
building, hair-plaiting, dress-making, boat-making, mat- 
making, dying, isusu-collecting (cooperative banking), food- 
selling, wine-tapping, and a host of other trades and crafts.” 
It is important to note, however, that such craft skills and 
knowledge are generally passed on within specific fami- 
lies, as Callaway, writing about Nigeria, has explained: 


This vast apprenticeship training system began 
as a part of a wider educational process in which 
the indigenous societies of Nigeria passed on their 
cultural heritage from one generation to the next. 
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The skills “owned” by a family were highly val- 
ued, and in some lines such as native medicine, 
secrets were zealously guarded . . . Evidence of 
the passing on of skills within families is still 
strong.* 


Ogundijo has noted several important features of in- 
digenous apprenticeship practices, not the least of which 
are that: 


... Children were not free to choose the trade of 
their liking, for they were bound to follow the 
guidance of their parents. For effective training, 
parents always apprenticed their children to their 
relatives, friends or competent craftsmen. . . 


Not only were trades and crafts learned through the 
apprenticeship system, but so too were the professional 
occupations of traditional African societies. Included 
under the general category of “professional occupations” 
are such social roles as “doctors, priests, witch doctors, 
civil servants, village heads, chiefs and kings, tax col- 
lectors, heralds, judges, councillors, police and messen- 
gers, shrine-keepers, soldiers, etc.”*’ Unlike most trade 
and craft occupations, at least some of these professions 
have traditionally been what Nadel has called “free pro- 
fessions,” which means that one could become a mem- 
ber of the occupation not only through birth, but also 
through merit. As Nadel comments about the Nupe king- 
dom in Nigeria, 


It is not surprising that a rich and complex cul- 
ture like Nupe should possess its clearly defined 
“free professions”—its professional scholars, 
scientists and artists, or, in a terminology more 
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akin to the native conception, its mallams, bar- 
ber-doctors, and drummers and dancers. 


An interesting exception to the generally formal, ap- 
prenticeship-based training assumed for the professions 
is that of the imbongi, or praise-poet, amongst groups 
such as the Zulu and Xhosa in southern Africa.*? The 
imbongi is in many ways a unique figure in traditional 
society; his role is part that of historian, part that of 
counsellor, part that of social and political critic. The 
imbongi fulfills a role similar to that played by the medieval 
bard, relying both on the established oral tradition and 
his own ability to improvise in creating the appropriate 
izibongo (praise-poem) for the occasion. The imbongi is 
granted remarkable freedom in what he can say in his 
izibongo. As Opland explains, 


It is generally accepted that the imbongi enjoys 
license in his poetry to use ribald language oth- 
erwise unacceptable in public... Not only can 
the imbongi use ribald language, he also enjoys 
the license to criticize with impunity persons in 
positions of power. 


Technically not a “professional” since he is not ac- 
tually paid for his services, the imbongi is to a very 
great extent born rather than made. As Opland notes 
about the Xhosa imbongi, 


There is no formal apprenticeship or training for 
an imbongi; he needs the tacit acceptance of the 
people to become an imbongi; rarely is he offi- 
cially appointed imbongi by the chief, merely 
acknowledged or recognized if he chooses to 
present himself; and though he may associate 
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himself intimately with the chief and the affairs 
of the great place, as imbongi he is never paid a 
salary by the chief. Aspirant iimbongi [plural] 
may listen to and learn from others, but they do 
not attach themselves to a practicing imbongi in 
order to learn their craft. The process is strictly 
informal: There are no guilds of poets; iimbongi 
do not form a separate class or caste; their status 
is not hereditary . . . no amount of training can 
make an imbongi of a boy lacking a special tal- 


It must be remembered that the imbongi, however 
interesting as a social and cultural phenomenon, is atypical 
of the norm for vocational training in traditional African 
societies. Virtually all individuals in such societies learn 
occupational roles through either imitation of parents or 
apprenticeship training, or, most commonly, a combina- 
tion of the two. 


Concluding Thoughts 


In this article, an overview of several key compo- 
nents of traditional African educational thought and prac- 
tice has been presented. Although such practices are 
less and less commonly found in modern Africa, it is not 
at all clear that this is due to any intrinsic flaw in either 
the theory or practices that underlie such traditional 
conceptions of education. Rather, this is arguably the 
result of a rejection of all things traditional in favor of 
western models, a practice whose risks are vividly evoked 
in p’Bitek’s moving poem, Song of Lawino: 
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Listen Ocol, my old friend, 

The ways of your ancestors 

Are good, 

Their customs are sold 

And not hollow 

They are not thin, not easily 
breakable 

They cannot be blown away 

By the winds 

Because their roots reach deep 

into the soil. 


I do not understand 

The ways of foreigners 

But I do not despise their 
customs. 

Why should you despise yours?*? 


It is important that we not over-romanticize pre-colonial 
institutions and practices in Africa, as Mazrui has noted 
in a critique of the “Negritude” movement common es- 
pecially in francophone Africa: 


The mood of this branch of African romantic 
thought is one of nostalgia, yearning for an in- 
nocence which is eternally lost. All that can be 
done now is to make the best of a bad job, try 
to save some of the values of old Africa, and find 
a synthesis between these and the influences which 
have come with colonialism and modernity.** 


However, while not taking such an overly romantic view 
of the African past, it is also important that this past not 
be rejected wholesale. As Okeke has persuasively ar- 
gued, 
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It is my belief that traditional education should 
serve as the springboard from which formal edu- 
cation takes off. Anything short of this shall 
continue to plague us and continue to make for- 
mal education non-functional and divorced from 
the social, political and economic realities of 
Ogboland.** 


In short, it is neither idealistic nor unrealistic to suggest 
that educators can learn from the traditional African 
experience. As Ali Mazrui argued in the first of his 
BBC Reith Lectures, 


I cannot help feeling that it is about time Africa 
sent missionaries to Europe and America, as well 
as teachers, engineers, doctors and ordinary 


workers. ... It is indeed time that Africa counter- 
penetrated the western world.*° 


We can learn much from the African educational 
tradition. Perhaps it is indeed time, as Mazrui has sug- 
gested, for the African missionaries to come to us. 
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The idea still prevails that a truly cultural or lib- 
eral education cannot have anything in common, 
directly at least, with industrial affairs and that 
the education which is fit for the masses must be 
a useful or practical education in a sense which 
opposes useful and practical to nurture of appre- 
ciation and liberation of thought. 
John Dewey (1916)! 


a education does not provide students with 
exposure to social problems meant to widen their under- 
standing of workplaces. It is devoid of intellectual sub- 
ject matter, especially knowledge that addresses the past 
traditions and contemporary movements of workers’ rights. 
Vocational education at present is not empowerment 
pedagogy: a curriculum where students engage in criti- 
cal studies of workplace issues. A liberating vocational 
education would recognize economic, political, and so- 
cial justice as a rallying point for worker militancy and 
grass roots activism leading to betterment in the quality 
of work lives. Empowered workers acknowledge soli- 
darity and collectivity committed to antiracist and anti- 
sexist progress. But vocational teachers do not articu- 
late a vision of social transformation leading to work- 
place democracy. A critical pedagogue understands the 
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social dimensions of work organization, and the realities 
of power and dominance on the shop floor. But voca- 
tional educators do not. Where are the intellectuals in 
that field? 


Possibilities in Vocational Education 


Vocational schools could become sites of limitless 
possibilities in the empowerment of young adults. Stu- 
dents could receive a liberal education integrating issues 
of equity and justice in the workplace. The conditions 
for critical schooling in this arena, however, must ac- 
knowledge a celebratory working class. That is, voca- 
tional education would need to embrace the traditions 
and contemporary social and political movements sur- 
rounding workers’ rights in America (and in compara- 
tive international settings as well). Vocational educa- 
tors, creating conditions for working-class perspective, 
might teach elementary principles of labor history, labor 
law, labor contracts, labor-management negotiations, and 
union organizing. 

The critical perspective I refer to above, moreover, 
requires self reflexivity about class affiliation, loyalty, 
and association. Engaging in critical discourses in vo- 
cational classrooms, through a curriculum of workers’ 
education, and focusing upon the affiliative and collec- 
tivist experiences of workers on the shop floor creates 
the conditions for working-class activism. This peda- 
gogical method, Theodore Brameld explains, is “a means 
through which wage earners in organized, collective 
relations may learn how best to utilize and dispose of 
the one commodity they themselves own in substantial 
if potential quantities and qualities: their skills, inter- 
ests, energies; in short, their ability to work.” 
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Consider the gendered and class-bound affiliations 
of school-age youths. In his study of working-class males 
in Birmingham, England, Paul Willis offers an account 
of the way adolescent boys consciously construct a 
conflated self-image of manliness and manual labor.3 
Working-class males reject schooling and the academic 
curriculum as overly feminized, he offers, but denied 
the educational credentials for occupational advancement 
the “lads” end up in factory jobs or other forms of menial 
labor. Yet, rejecting their educational failures, the boys 
use their masculinity as a badge for entry into shop- 
floor work—a celebratory and expressive masculine 
culture. Because working-class male identity is solidly 
tied to forms of manual labor, the boys begin their in- 
dustrial careers in “a state of temporary euphoria,” claims 
Anna Pollert, whose study of female workers in a to- 
bacco factory in Bristol, England, offers a distinctly dif- 
ferent portrait of working-class girls. “When they (boys) 
come to enter work,” she writes, “instead of suffering 
self-deprecation as school rejects, they experience the 
pride of being ‘men.’” Working-class girls, however, 
begin their careers “on the defensive.” Female self-identity 
is problematic, Pollert suggests, because blue-colla~ work 
is not compatible with normative beliefs about femininity 

Paul Willis’s study of adolescent males is an analy- 
sis of one dimension of class-bound masculinities shaped 
by schooling and work.5 And, more importantly, his 
claim that working-class males acknowledge a relation- 
ship between masculinity and manual labor based upon 
their current position of subordination in the labor force 
offers insight into the way adolescent boys perceive their 
place in work hierarchies. That is, they believe (if Willis 
is correct here) that collective social class membership 
is strengthened through highly vocal, celebratory, and 
expressive masculinity.6 (Presumably these boys model 
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their fathers’ sexist and racist attitudes as well.) 

I do not recommend that vocational schools legiti- 
mize the dysfunctional behaviors of its adolescent white 
male populations. After all, empowering education means 
the removal of restrictive and oppressive barriers in our 
social institutions. I argue, rather, that working-class 
affiliation exercises a directive role in the transforma- 
tion of work; it empowers workers—females, males, all 
races—to create mutualistic networks challenging power 
and domination, privilege and authority in the work world. 
How pupils respond to authority, and what teachers can 
do to direct “resisters” into a pedagogy of worker em- 
powerment is an important consideration here. Can 
vocational education (1) affirm working-class youth cul- 
ture—which is counter to authority and respect for schools 
and teaching, and (2) instill a workers’ perspective— 


which requires that practical-minded students engage in 
critical, knowledge-based thinking? What are the possi- 
bilities for empowerment in vocational education? 


Teaching Work Culture 


“If the realities of the workplace are indeed sets of 
social relations defined through power and in support of 
particular interests,” writes Roger Simon about the pos- 
sibilities for critical pedagogy in vocational education, 
then “to present them as if they were naturally occurring 
phenomena, historically neutral and obviously necessary, 
is to mystify people and to act to render them power- 
less.”7 Simon conducted multiple observations of teacher- 
student interactions in two secondary schools in Canada. 
What he discovered were that vocational teachers could 
transmit an inchoate understanding of the realities of 
work culture. Yet the teachers’ themselves did not fully 
understand the multifaceted dimensions of power and 
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domination on the shop floor, and thus were unable to 
articulate, define, and clarify these symbolic representa- 
tions to their students. In the vocational classrooms 
observed, Simon concludes, “one can find moments that 
not only express the basic contradictions in our society 
but also foster the questioning of existing social forms 
and a raising of alternative possibilities.”8 

An intellectual approach to vocational education 
requires the deconstruction and examination of daily shop- 
floor life. By unpacking and analyzing the social inter- 
actions of workers, vocational educators can reveal pat- 
terns of power and dominance at work. For instance, 
one could teach about the interaction of gender and power 
in workplaces, especially when sexual harassment inci- 
dences unfortunately are quite common occurrences 
nowadays. Consider the role of cocktail waitressing. In 
his ethnographic study of women servers at a tavern in 


Minnesota, anthropologist James Spradley examines sym- 
bolic interactions in one episode of unwanted sexual contact 
bet..cen a waitress and her customer: 


Sue returns to a table of four men as she bal- 
ances a tray of drinks. No sooner has she started 
placing them on the table than she feels a hand 
on her leg. In the semidarkness no one knows of 
this encounter but the customer and the waitress. 
Should she ignore it or call attention to this vio- 
lation of her personal space? She quietly steps 
back and the hand disappears, but yet every time 
she served the table this regular makes a similar 
advance. By the middle of the evening Sue is 
saying repeatedly, “Watch the hands.” When 
Sandy takes over for her break, Sue will point 
out hands, a man who has taken on a special 
social identity in the waitresses’ network. 
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In describing the unfolding of events, Spradley has 
penetrated the social network in which cocktail wait- 
resses view their world. Although individually victim- 
ized by their male customers, female waitresses estab- 
lish patterns of symbolic communication that help co- 
workers negotiate the perilous shop floor: hands is a 
toucher-feeler; hustler wants an after-hours romance; bore 
has a pickup routine consisting of tired one-liners. Still, 
the cocktail waitress is forced to accommodate and co- 
operate—not actively resist or contest—the social impo- 
sitions of her customers in this masculine enclave. By 
revealing the behavioral actions of participants there, 
Spradley teaches us about the social organization of work 
in one sector of the service economy. 

Critical vocational education would empower students 
to understand the workplaces they are about to enter. 
The cooperative education classroom, for instance, is a 
place where vocational students reconvene after fortnightly 
on-the-job training experiences. This site offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for students to engage in critical 
dialogue with their peers and teachers about work cul- 
ture. Vocational educators should encourage student 
investigation of the cooperative work site. “By discussing 
work place issues, by sharing problems, insights and ideas, 
students can begin to experience the potential of their col- 
lective strength” writes Linda Valli, in a study of young 
women in cooperative office occupations.!° She argues 
that students acquire an understanding of workplace issues 
directly affecting them as cooperative education students— 
in this case as students in feminized business and clerical 
settings—but they need intellectual guidance from their class- 
room teachers. Valli continues: 


Students should discuss what they like and dis- 
like about the work they are assigned; what they 
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have learned from their work; why they think 
tasks are divided the way they are; who decides 
how the workplace is organized and what the 
reasons might be for those decisions; and if they 
can think of any way they would prefer work to 
be performed or distributed.!! 


An intellectual discussion of workplace experiences 
in cooperative office occupations, for instance, may re- 
veal the patriarchal construction of female workers as 
gendered beings, situated in subordinate roles, in places 
where bosses view women as sexual pawns. But in order 
to reach this level of critical understanding, vocational 
educators would themselves have to analyze the con- 
flicting messages students receive about gender and power 
in schools and the workplace. For example, Valli ob- 
served in one classroom an invited speaker from a job 
placement bureau who told the girls to dress-for-success 
using Glamour Magazine as their model for professional 
development. A feminine appearance was important in 
job interviews, the students were told, because their 
physical deportment was a measurement of serious com- 
mitment to and attitude about work. But sexual attrac- 
tiveness was the key feature in the repertoire of office 
“skills” that would guarantee an interview and, later, job 
promotions. A critical discussion in this context would 
challenge the recruiter’s assumptions that professional 
development for female office workers requires their 
objectification through heightened sexual appearance. That 
is, vocational teachers would unpack gender stereotypes 
about secretaries as sex objects, and debunk myths that 
women office workers use their dress and bodies to gain 
job benefits. 

The occupational identities of women workers, sug- 
gests Rosemary Pringle in Secretaries Talk, her book 
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about female clericals in Australia, are constructed through 
gendered assumptions about image, identity, and inter- 
personal relationships—elements in the calculus of femi- 
ninity that constitute a basis for employer-employee re- 
lationships.!12_ Her observations of secretarial training 
classes in half-a-dozen post-secondary vocational-tech- 
nical institutes in and around Sydney reveals a curricu- 
lum that reinforces the assumptions of white, middle- 
class femininity. In one metropolitan business college, 
Pringle relates, a course entitled “Total Woman” pre- 
pared the young women for grooming and deportment as 
office clericals. Pringle observed how the teacher “in 
her thirties, heavily made up, with dyed-blonde hair, lots 
of jewelry and very high heels” warned the students that 
in a very competitive occupational field they must “package 
themselves” accordingly.!3 A critical discussion in this 
context would deconstruct the teacher’s gendered assump- 
tions surrounding occupational choice. Since sex-role 
stereotypes contribute to young adults’ choices and pref- 
erences for careers, vocational teachers could ask their 
students to discuss popular cultural images of males and 
females—in television programs, magazines et cetera— 
to analyze the subtleties of sexual seif-image and gender 
identity in the work place. 

Let us briefly examine the empowerment pedagogy 
offered at Highlander Folk School for inspiration about 
the teaching work culture. Founded in 1932 by Myles 
Horton, this rural Tennessee school offered a workers’ 
education that challenged class, race, and gender domi- 
nation in society. Horton believed that empowerment 
elevated “from the bottom up” the dispossessed to col- 
lectively organize into democratic social movements. 
(Highlander’s contribution to civil rights activism in the 
South is legendary.) Participants at Highlander who 
enrolled in labor workshops, for instance, engaged in 
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speeches, dialogues, plays, songs and storytelling—types 
of bonding activities grounded in the realities of daily 
shop-floor experiences of the students. Horton recalls 
the teaching style he preferred when leading these edu- 
cational workshops. His message is quoted at length 
because it reveals the foremost pedagogical principle of 
initial teacher-student interaction: 


In a class on union problems, the students would 
raise problems that they had, and we’d discuss 
them. And I knew the problems those people 
had because I’d dealt with the same kinds of 
people over and over again. I knew more about 
their problems than they did, but I didn’t tell 
them that. I never, never put down a problem 
on the blackboard or listed a problem that they 
didn’t list, even though I knew it was their prob- 
lem .. . I would push them to name what they 
know, and they find right off, with a little struggle 
and a lot of embarrassment, that there are some 
things that they can articulate..... The one 
thing they know is their own experience. They 
want to talk about their own experience. Then 
other people join in and say, “Ah ha, I had an 
experience that relates to that.” So pretty soon 
you get everybody’s experiences coming in, 
centered around that one person’s experience, 
because that’s an authentic experience not a 
synthetic experience. Authentic. And every- 
body recognizes authenticity. Workers recog- 
nize authenticity.!4 


With that initial contact, Horton established a basis 
for collective inquiry with his students about problem 
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solving of workplace issues. From that point of depar- 
ture he could direct the students toward a search for 
knowledge that would raise their level of understanding 
about work. “Once you get people talking about a prob- 
lem and there’s no solution within the group,” Horton 
noted, “then you go outside the group and introduce ideas 
and experiences that are related to the problem.”!5 

Ira Shor would likely concur. His community col- 
lege classrooms explore the dimensions of power and 
dominance in workplaces by drawing upon the student’s 
Own negative and positive experiences with work. In 
order to constitute a critical discussion, for instance, Shor 
proposes that the students write an essay they later share 
with their classmates about the worst jobs they have 
ever held. This introductory exercise gets students to 
talk about their laboring in marginal employment, re- 
vealing issues of salary, work hours, work tasks, and co- 
worker relationships. Shor then directs the class toward 
a critical discussion of “the general features of alienated 
work: low pay, no power to make decisions, little re- 
sponsibility, routine and repetitious tasks, no creativity 
or independence, etc.”!6 From there the students begin 
exploration of their most favorable employment situa- 
tions, and they begin to notice the economic benefits 
offered in unionized work. At this point Shor intro- 
duces interdisciplinary materials from labor history and 
economics in order to create the conditions for what he 
calls “a reconstructive dialogue around work.” Three 
elements in the calculus of workplace inequity—power, 
production, and distribution—are studied by the class. 
Shor asks each student to reflect upon their place in the 
hierarchy of work organizations; all the while he is con- 
tinually introducing new materials and methods that will 
get the class to read, write, and reflect upon the topics 
at hand. 
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Conclusion 


Schooling is not monolithically constructed, with 
singular compliance to the economistic demands of the 
marketplace. A tension is revealed in our State appara- 
tus between the requirements of capitalistic production 
and social conflicts contesting or resisting racial, class, 
and gender discrimination.!7 Perhaps school-based tracking 
prepares students for their eventual place in a stratified 
work world. Nonetheless, social change may be pro- 
moted through curricular challenges to undemocratic social, 
economic, and political practices. “Schools do not have 
to mirror economic imperatives; they can also respond 
to social imperatives,” claims Bastian and associates. In 
their words: 


If education were constructed around the social 
needs of children, families, communities, and a 
democratic society, the priority would be to endow 
all children with the basic and higher-order skills 
needed to fulfill personal and citizenship roles. 
The mission of schooling would be individual 
and social empowerment, which itself would 
promote more equitable chances of survival in 
the labor market.!8 


Vocational educators should not have to capitulate to 
marketplace demands as well. In order to empower 
vocational students, however, there must be a social change 
agenda in that field. I suggest a two-fold approach: 
first, study workplace issues for purposes of redressing 
the injustices individuals experience in their occupational 
worlds; and second, prepare teachers as intellectuals within 
the field of vocational education who will instruct stu- 
dents about the culture and organization of work. In 
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regard to this second objective I would offer a teacher 
education that prepares intellectuals—transformative in- 
tellectuals as Henry Giroux calls them—to empower 
students “by giving them the knowledge and social skills 
they will need to function in the larger society as critical 
agents.”19 
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VICTORIAN SOLUTIONS TO 
CURRICULAR PROBLEMS OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN EDUCATION’ 


Brendan A. Rapple, Ph.D. 
Boston College 


A, a time when American education is coming under 
rigorous scrutiny from many quarters, it is the curricu- 
lum which is the focus of the most vociferous debates, 
with calls for drastic changes in the curricula of kinder- 
gartens, primary schools, high schools, and colleges per- 
vading the pages of both popular and academic journals. 
In the following pages I add my thoughts to this contro- 
versy, convinced that a resolution of the diverse curricu- 
lar questions is essential if ever the gross inadequacies 
of the nation’s educational system are to be eradicated. 
I approach the topic from an historical comparative per- 
spective, for I believe that new light may be thrown on 
the problems of contemporary American education by 
considering them vis-a-vis analogous problems in other 
educational systems of earlier periods. More specifi- 
cally, I briefly sketch the views of two vehement critics 
of nineteenth century England, Matthew Arnold (1822- 
1888)—-poet, educationist, literary, religious, and social 
critic, and William Morris (1834-1896)—poet, artist, 
printer, novelist, and social critic, on the total inadequacy 
of the existing educational institutions for helping to change 


* This is a revised version of a paper which I presented in October 1989 at a 
conference entitled The Core and the Canon: A National Debate at the University 
of North Texas, Denton, Texas. 
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what they felt to be a moribund and disintegrating soci- 
ety. It is argued that both men believed that a primary 
fault of the educational system resided in its outdated, 
mechanical, and narrow curriculum. It is also contended 
that while Arnold was convinced that one of the surest 
ways of arresting England’s decline and effecting a so- 
cial revolution was to introduce a truly “liberal” educa- 
tion, that is one which would really free students and 
equip them to bring about a humane and democratic trans- 
formed society, Morris consistently held that, for the 
most part, more fundamental changes must first occur in 
society before the full benefits of education could be 
felt. I then employ these views as catalysts for my 
comments on twentieth century American curricular ques- 
tions, arguing in particular that the primary goal of chang- 
ing the various curricula is not just to improve the edu- 


cational system but to ameliorate society in its broadest 
sense. 


The greatest problem Matthew Arnold saw pervad- 
ing the English was that their level of intellect, ideas, 
lucidity, Geist generally left much to be desired; many 
good qualities they clearly possessed, but by and large 
they were deficient in what, in Culture and Anarchy, he 
termed “culture” and “sweetness and light.” Moreover, 
this was a fault which was especially evident when con- 
trasted with the openness to new ideas, the understand- 
ing of the modern Zeitgeist and the intellectual aware- 
ness of such peoples as the Germans and French. For, 
to the typical Victorian the notion of civilization was 
usually seen in material terms, invariably signifying “rail- 
roads and the penny post.”! However, Arnold himself 
preferred to look to the “intellectual deliverance” mark- 
ing a truly modern civilization, and which was charac- 
terized by “the intellectual maturity of man himself; the 
tendency to observe facts with a critical spirit; to search 
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for their law, not to wander among them at random; to 
judge by the rule of reason, not by the impulse of preju- 
dice or caprice.”2 But neither the “populace” nor the 
“Barbarians,” the working classes and the aristocracy 
respectively, partook of this “intellectual deliverance,” 
nor did the middle classes, the “Philistines,” increas- 
ingly England’s rulers. In fact, the nation, Arnold averred, 
was tending to “anarchy’ rather than “culture.”3 More- 
over, Arnold, who for thirty-five years, from 1851 until 
his retirement in 1886, earned his living traveling through- 
out England and Wales as one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Elementary Schools, and who consequently knew 
more about his nation’s schools than the vast majority of 
his compatriots, was assured that the failure to attain an 
“intellectual deliverance” was very largely due to the 
abysmal educational provision at all levels. Throughout 
his annual reports on elementary schools for the Educa- 
tion Department, through his reports as an Assistant 
Commissioner for the Newcastle and Taunton Commis- 
sions, which examined, respectively, elementary and 
secondary education, and throughout a multitude of his 
non-official writings, Arnold underscored his conviction 
that England’s education was failing to meet the cul- 
tural, social, spiritual, and intellectual demands of the 
modern age. Consequently, he was insistent that the 
educational system must be changed. 

William Morris’s views on the inadequacy of En- 
glish society were quite different to those of Arnold. 
For Morris’s main censure was directed at the economic 
system, capitalism, which aimed at gaining ever increas- 
ing profits far more than at furthering human ends. He 
repeatedly contrasted the merits of medieval, pre-capi- 
talist, rural England, a society which enjoyed true wealth, 
with the horrors of industrial “blackness of night” where 
Mammon was all and Samuel Smiles’s Self Help the 
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creed. What was urgently needed was the utter destruc- 
tion of capitalism and a truly socialist and egalitarian 
society established. Moreover, Morris blamed the edu- 
cational system for advancing capitalist interests and for 
reinforcing the rigid class structure. His floruit coin- 
cided with the era of payment by results in elementary 
schools when the mechanical, fact-grinding, memoriter 
pedagogy practiced in earlier years by such as Dicken’s 
M’Choakumchild still ruled and which necessarily killed 
all efforts to truly educate children. The main aim of 
this educational structure, Morris held, was to produce 
those who would unthinkingly become cogs in the vast 
Capitalist machine. As we read in his lecture, “Useful Work 
Versus Useless Toil:” 


At present, all education is directed towards the 
end of fitting people to take their places in the 
hierarchy of commerce—these as masters, those 
as workmen. The education of the masters is 
more ornamental than that of the workmen, but 
it is commercial still; and even at the ancient 
universities learning is but little regarded, un- 
less it can in the long run be made to pay.* 


Existing education was merely a “commercial and po- 
litical” training of individuals to assume predetermined 
roles within the “division-of-labour system” to continue 
“the usurpation of true Society.” Moreover, even if a 
child managed to secure any real education it would avail 
him little in living under the inegalitarian, inhumane 
conditions of capitalism. In such a society, Morris de- 
clared, pupils “are not educated to become men .. . the 
conditions under which true education can go on are 
impossible.”’5 
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If Arnold and Morris were at one that England’s 
education was in drastic need of change, they were by 
no means agreed concerning the constitution of such 
change, and, more specifically, what were the desired 
curricula. Arnold, despite his regard for the Classics, 
fervently believed that their primacy at the post-elemen- 
tary levels should cease (this was becoming more and 
more common on the Continent), such subjects being no 
longer sufficient for the increased socially-mixed num- 
bers who were seeking education beyond the basics. 
Modern Languages and natural sciences, as well as the 
humanities, now had their place in attaining his desired 
“intellectual deliverance.”® Even at the elementary level 
where the curriculum rarely ventured beyond the three 
R’s, Arnold advocated that a subject like Germany’s Natur- 
kunde, i.e. “knowledge of the facts and laws of nature,” 
should be taught.’ True to his notion of “culture,” he 
was arguing for a liberating, broad, truly humanizing 
curriculum, not a narrowly focused, straightening one. 
What the English needed was “a disinterested endeavor 
to learn and propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world.”® A student must touch as many points as 
possible of the “encyclopaedia,” the circle of knowledge, 
and not be content with just one part of its circumfer- 
ence. Certainly, the program of studies in either the 
humanities or the sciences should not be too rigidly 
prescribed. “According to his aptitude, the pupil should 
be suffered to follow principally one branch of either of 
the two great lines of study; and, above all, to inter- 
change the lines occasionally, following, on the line which 
is not his own line, such lessons as have yet some con- 
nection with his own line, or, from any cause whatever, 
some attraction for him.”? Thus, a true liberal educa- 
tion, by which a man gets “to know himself and the 
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world” required that no one branch of knowledge be 
stressed to the total exclusion of others. As the Conti- 
nentals realized, a true education must include science, 
“a vital and formative knowledge.”!° 

Arnold often employed the terms “science,” “scien- 
tific,” “scientific sense” in a broader context than the 
mere natural sciences.!! Indeed, when referring to the 
increasing role of “science” in the modern world, he 
generally meant the disposition, as he wrote, “towards 
knowing things as they are.”!2 Man’s “scientific sense” 
was “the sense which seeks exact knowledge.”!3 Even 
the humanities could be scientific when studied in the 
appropriate manner, as was frequently the case in Ger- 
many. Arnold quoted with approval the Homeric critic 
Friedrich Wolf: “‘I call all teaching scientific which is 
systematically laid out and followed up to its original 
source. For example: a knowledge of classical antiq- 
uity is scientific when the remains of classical antiquity 
are connectedly studied in the original languages.’”!4 
And it was, above all, education in such science which 
Arnold was convinced England urgently needed if ever 
she were to rise from her slough relative to some of her 
neighbors. The inculcation of this quality would be a 
major step towards ridding the middle classes of their 
philistinism, the aristocracy of their barbarism, the populace 
of their incipient anarchy, thereby helping all three to 
attain that “intellectual deliverance” which he believed 
was so apparent on the Continent. But at the moment 
the English, he considered, “hardly even know the use 
of the word science in its strict sense, and only employ 
it in a secondary and incorrect sense.”!5 Particular blame 
could be assigned to the English school system: 
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it has done and does nothing to counteract the 
indisposition to science which is our great in- 
tellectual fault. The result is, that we have to 
meet the calls of a modern epoch, in which the 
action of the working and middle class assumes 
a preponderating importance, and science tells 
in human affairs more and more, with a work- 
ing class not educated at all, a middle class 
educated on the second plane, and the idea of 
science absent from the whole course and de- 
sign of our education.!® 


In short, not only was natural science slighted in the 
curriculum, but schools also failed to instill that scien- 
tific intellect called by the Germans Wissenschaft, that 
is “science, knowledge systematically pursued and prized 
in and for itself.”17 And this was particularly lamen- 
table, Arnold held, since it was through the proper edu- 
cation that a nation’s modern spirit, its intellectual tem- 
per, was best fostered: as he wrote in Culture and Anarchy: 
“education is the road to culture.”!8 

Morris also consistently viewed education not as some- 
thing pertaining just to individuals but as a process and 
result thoroughly intertwined with the wider society. But 
whereas Arnold saw education as a major vehicle for 
effecting societal changes, Morris, for the most part, 
maintained that it could do little until after society itself 
was altered: 


“You see I do not believe that any education 
will benefit people (except so far as it may rouse 
discontent in them) unless the final occupation 
of their lives is manlike and pleasurable; and I 
am sure that this cannot be the case under the 
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present system of labor and capital.”19 How- 
ever, with “Socialism Triumphant”2° and capi- 
talism vanquished, education would play an 
essential role in preserving a truly egalitarian, 
non-competitive, community-oriented society. 
Then, education, as Morris and E. Belfort Bax 
pointed out in their “Manifesto of the Socialist 
League,” would have happiness as its aim: 


Education freed from the trammels of commer- 
cialism on the one hand and superstition on the 
other, would become a reasonable drawing out 
of men’s varied faculties in order to fit them for 
a life of social intercourse and happiness; for 
mere work would no longer be proposed as the 
end of life, but happiness for each and all.2! 


For Morris real education would be identical with so- 
cialist living, not something undertaken in a schoolroom 
for a few hours a day for a limited number of years, 
preparing “for a life,” as he declared, “of commercial 
success on the one hand, or of irresponsible labor on the 
other; and therefore in either case with a definite object, 
more or less sordid in view.” Rather, education would 
be a lifelong process. As Morris wrote in Socialism: Its 
Growth and Outcome: “no man will ever ‘finish’ his 
education while he is alive, and his early training will 
never lie behind him a piece of mere waste, as it most 
often does now.”22 “Will education,” he asked rhetori- 
cally in his utopian novel, News from Nowhere, “be a 
system of cram begun on us when we are four years old, 
and left off sharply when we are eighteen?”23 In fact, 
in this work schools are no more, the very word being 
only understood in connection with herring or painting.24 
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Arnold, as we have seen, tended to view the curricu- 
lum as a means for developing the intellectual since it 
would be by the advancement of communal intellectual 
culture that a society would be improved. Morris, how- 
ever, held that intellectual education was only part, and 
not necessarily the main part, of the curriculum, if edu- 
cation by living deserves such a-technical name. To 
take one’s place in a truly socialist society required a 
very broad education embracing one’s artistic, physical, 
manual, as well as intellectual development. Certainly, 
reading and writing and also “the art of thinking,” which, 
Morris declared, was “at present not taught in any school 
or university that I know of” would be taught in the 
ideal socialist society, though he declared that he did 
not believe that there would “be any necessity for using 
compulsion toward rational education.”25 However, since 
“the equipment for life on the new terms would not and 
could not be the same as on the old,” such subjects as 
swimming, riding, digging, ploughing, reaping, sowing, 
smithying, carpentry, masonry, bricklaying, cooking, and 
sewing would also have to be taught to children.26 
Nevertheless, there was no one set of skills or subjects 
to be mastered; all depended on an individual’s talents. 
True liberal or “freeing” education would necessarily 
depend upon one’s abilities. Above all, Morris was 
adamant “that all should be educated according to their 
capacity, and not according to the amount of money which 
their parents happen to possess: less education [than] 
this means class education which is a monstrous oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich.”27 Moreover, though one 
person’s education would necessarily differ from that of 
another, an essential common denominator of everyone’s 
liberal education would consist in its being exercised for 
the community. Education must transcend the individual 
and aim at the good of society.2% 
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Though there are dangers in drawing conclusions ap- 
plicable to late 20th century education from the writings 
of authors who died a century ago, it may be argued that 
the educational and social views of Matthew Arnold and 
William Morris count for more than just academic inter- 
est. It is possible that lessons may still be learned from 
them. Certainly, modern America, just as Victorian 
England, is pervaded by social, political, economic, sexual, 
and ethnic problems and inequalities. Though only a 
very sanguine individual would suggest that society’s 
manifold inequities could be eliminated by education alone, 
it is often broached that changed curricula at the various 
educational levels would be a powerful means of at least 
ameliorating the present social malaise. Arnold, of course, 
was in no two minds, arguing that changes in education, 
and especially revised curricula, would be a most effec- 
tive way to stop England’s decline and reform society. 
As mentioned, he was very impressed by some Conti- 
nental institutions’ curricula which embraced both the 
sciences and the humanities. Of course, he was one of 
his century’s most prominent comparative educators and 
he consistently affirmed that the English could indeed 
learn much from abroad.29 This message still has dis- 
tinct relevance today, for it is patent that American edu- 
cationists can also look with advantage to the educa- 
tional practices of other nations. It seems that rarely a 
month passes without some report being published pin- 
pointing the United State’s poor showing in the educa- 
tional sphere vis-4-vis that of other countries. And more 
often than not it is in mathematics and in the sciences, 
pure and applied, that American students are conspicu- 
ously trailing. It is manifest, despite the widespread lip 
service given to the virtues of a broad liberal education, 
that all too often education in our schools, as in those of 
nineteenth century England, pays far too little attention 
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to scientific subjects. It is frequently forgotten that the 
liberal arts include science and mathematics. Admit- 
tedly, it is not easy to provide an education which touches 
all parts of the circle of knowledge. A true ENCYCLO- 
PAIDEIA is only for a few. Still far too many children 
today are being deprived of an adequate education in 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology (which is by 
no means to say that they are being overcompensated 
with an excellent dosage of other disciplines). In short, 
too many are being exposed to only a narrow, impover- 
ished, and essentially inferior curriculum. Arnold was 
right: to prepare for later specialization a school’s cur- 
riculum must have a sound, broad, truly liberal foundation. 
And such a foundation must include science. Why science 
is being neglected and how America can emulate for- 
eigners in improving scientific teaching must be intensely 
studied by comparative and international educators. How- 
ever, it is my impression that such comparative critics 
are not too plentiful, are just as likely to be sociologists 
as educationists, and, in fact, are arguably getting fewer. 
But it is now high time that more personnel do as Mat- 
thew Arnold and study very carefully the educational 
practices of other nations. We no longer can remain 
insular, reluctant to learn from abroad. 

Still, the problem is far wider than that we seem to 
care little why such nationalities as the Japanese or Koreans 
are better at scientific or technological subjects. Ameri- 
cans are just not overly interested in other nationalities, 
period, and this ethnocentrism is reflected in the typical 
curriculum. Arnold considered that a major problem 
with the English was that they were narrow, provincial, 
insular. He fervently wished that they become more 
cosmopolitan in outlook and practice; to become imbued 
with a feeling for international, as opposed to mere 
domestic currents; particularly in the intellectual field; 
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to display, in short, an increased understanding that 
England, though important, occupied only part of the 
world’s stage. As he declared in 1864: “By the very 
nature of things, as England is not all the world, much 
of the best that is known and thought in the world can- 
not be of English growth, must be foreign.”39 Accord- 
ingly, the best way, he held, for his compatriots to be- 
come more European and thereby lose their inward-re- 
garding disposition, gain more “culture,” and to arrive 
upon true modernity, was to pay greater attention to the 
Continent and to hearken to some of the dominant influ- 
ences there. This advice, mutatis mutandis, might be 
transposed to modern times and to this country, for I 
believe—and this is a generalization to which there are 
numerous exceptions—that many Americans are every 
bit as insular and as ethnocentric as Arnold’s Victorians. 
A persuasive case might be made that the typical Ger- 
man, Swede, or Italian knows far more about the United 
States than the typical American does about European 
nations. Perhaps this is understandable. Nevertheless, 
American pupils are taught too little about foreign soci- 
eties, the result being a manifest provinciality which, if 
allied to smugness, will inevitably contribute to retard- 
ing America’s progress in what is increasingly a global 
village. It is now essential that curricula focus more on 
non-American history, geography, languages, culture in 
general, so that students gain an increased knowledge of 
societies other than their own. The resulting enlarged 
comparative perspective will help Americans attain an 
“intellectual deliverance” analogous to that desired by 
Arnold for the 19th century English. 

Today we might also profitably bear in mind Arnold’s 
belief in the great necessity of inculcating in pupils an 
appreciation and love of science in its original mean- 
ing of exact, systematic knowledge which is valued for 
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itself. While the actual content of the curriculum— 
whether it consist mainly of the humanities, natural 
sciences, or technological subjects—is naturally of great 
import, essential also is how the content is taught and 
for what ends. Even when the vocational goal is para- 
mount for taking a subject there is still some place for 
a truly scientific approach. However, a valid objection 
to Arnold’s curricular views is that they focused too 
much on intellectual development. There is nothing 
innovative today in maintaining, as did William Morris, 
that education should be concerned with more than 
fostering the mere mind, that the curriculum must also 
cater to physical, artistic, manual needs. This is one 
of the main tenets of progressive education and goes 
back at least as far as Rousseau. Nevertheless, in far 
too many of today’s primary and high schools, children’s 
physical, artistic, and manual needs are neglected. 
Perhaps curricular stress should be on the intellectual 
side, but all too often this emphasis is much too one- 
sided. Another problem is that this approach to the 
curriculum is the dominant focus of present curricular 
debates, with the exception of the more specialized cur- 
riculum journals. The supporters and detractors of the 
likes of Bloom and Hirsch hog all the attention, the 
result being a tendency to ignore physical, artistic, and 
manual curricular concerns. It is now high time to 
broaden, once again, the focus of the debate and in- 
clude other than purely intellectual curricular focus. 
A major problem today is the prevalence of a species 
of Utilitarianism, a nineteenth century philosophy de- 
spised alike by Arnold and Morris, which makes the 
interest of the individual paramount. A solipsistic world 
view reigns, the concomitant result being that the 
community’s well-being is often held to be secondary. I 
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believe that it would behove us to remember the convic- 
tion of these two Victorians that education and the cur- 
riculum should invariably be viewed in terms of the wider 
society rather than of the individual or of small groups. 
Arnold, as we have seen, held that the proper educa- 
tional processes would effect that “intellectual deliver- 
ance” which would improve all society. Morris, on the 
other hand, admittedly believed that education could do 
little to change society; however, after the socio-eco- 
nomic-political bases of the wider world were altered, 
education would be a potent force in preserving the 
community’s well-being. Thus both tended to think of 
forests rather than trees. Modern educationists must also 
focus their curricular goals on the “big picture.” Cur- 
ricula must aim at educating students as much as pos- 
sible for interacting with mankind at large. There must 
always be an effort to relate subjects to the wider soci- 
ety outside the classroom or lecture hall and the student’s 
Own immediate environment. There should not be very 
different curricula, as was the case in Arnold’s and Morris’s 
day, for different social, economic, ethnic, sexual classes. 
Educationists should take great care that black studies 
are not viewed as only for blacks, women’s studies as 
only for women, the Great Books as only for white males 
of the dominant classes. The curriculum must be a 
cohesive, not a divisive societal force. In short, true 
education, as well as transcending the specific disciplines, 
should transform more than the individual student—it 
must aim at the common and universal good. 

In the end, it may be stated that many of Matthew 
Arnold’s educational views still have relevance today. 
That we should borrow educational ideas from abroad, 
that we should pay more curricular attention to both 
ideas of science, that we should enlarge our students’ 
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Weltanschaung by including more non-American con- 
tent in the curriculum, that educational goals—and this 
was shared by William Morris—should aim at the wider 
society’s well-being rather than individual interest are 
notions which are worthy of at least serious consider- 
ation by educationists. I conclude by returning briefly 
to Morris’s general educational and curricular views. 
Again, let us posit the basic premise that our educa- 
tional system and our society in general require drastic 
improvement and that a most important motivation behind 
the present curricular debate is to establish how appro- 
priate subjects might ameliorate more than mere edu- 
cation in the classroom but also affect positively the 
wider society itself. While I most emphatically con- 
sider that education is a very potent force for altering 
society, I am also realistic enough to believe that it can 
only do so much. Thus, to a certain extent I agree 
with Morris. It is, needless to say, essential to debate 
whether the works of the western intellectual tradition 
should constitute the core of the curriculum or whether 
place should now be made for other newer, more mi- 
nority oriented subjects. But, as a force for effecting 
far reaching changes in society, I have little doubt that 
education alone, no matter what constitutes the cur- 
riculum, must remain well-nigh ineffectual unless backed 
up by other social, political, and, above all, economic 
action. Morris was right: if we wish, as I presume we 
do, education to be truly egalitarian, and a meaningful 
vehicle for liberating and humanizing society, there must 
already exist a reasonable societal infrastructure which 
is itself egalitarian and liberal and humane. But we 
still, I fear, have some ways to go before possessing 
such an infrastructure. Only when we do will the curricu- 
lum hope to attain all its goals. 
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This paper identifies what are considered the most 
influential individuals in human history: Socrates, 
Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, and Muhammad, and 
then identifies a more recent individual of simi- 
lar historicity and qualities—Baha’u'llah. Each 
of their conceptions of the highest state of being 
and knowing is briefly presented and then com- 
monalities of their conceptualizations discussed. 
Each proposes a state that might be described as 
selflessness and detachment from the world. The 
present-day conceptions of human development 
by Piaget, Maslow, Kohlberg, and Wilber are 
presented and compared to the highest state of 
being and knowing proposed by the great indi- 
viduals earlier in the paper. 


L. his first volume of works entitled The Great Phi- 
losophers, Karl Jaspers,' “one of the most seminal minds 
in the philosophy of the twentieth century,” identifies 
what he feels are the most influential people in the his- 
tory of the world. From all the people who have ever 
lived, he believes that four stand out from all of the 
others in the effect their lives have had on the course of 
human thought and history. He calls these four “para- 
digmatic individuals.” A paradigm is a pattern or ex- 
ample and these four “paradigmatic individuals” serve 
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as examples or paradigms to humanity. Their teachings 
are models that have had the greatest influence on the 
history of man. They are Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, 
and Jesus. Jasper says this about them: 


The four paradigmatic individuals have exerted 
a historical influence of incomparable scope and 
depth. Other men of great stature may have been 
equally important for smaller groups. But when 
it comes to broad, enduring influence over many 
hundreds of years, they are so far above all oth- 
ers that they must be singled out if we are to 
form a clear view of the world’s history.’ 


These men set norms by their attitudes, actions, 
experience of being, and their imperatives. In 
delving to the heart of their own problems, sub- 
sequent philosophers have looked to these think- 
ers. Each in his sphere, they have all exerted an 
enormous influence on later philosophy.* 


Jasper feels that only one other person could be com- 
pared to these four individuals based on his historical 
influence. That person is Muhammad. The impact and 
quality of Muhammad’s life, evidenced by the effects he 
has had on present-day thought and civilization, quali- 
fies him to be regarded as one of the greatest individuals 
of history. As such, he will be considered along with 
Jasper’s paradigmatic individuals. 

Baha’u’llah, who lived during the last century, has 
not yet had the possibility to have the historical influ- 
ence of any of the above individuals, but based upon his 
life and teachings, he could be considered the paradig- 
matic individual of current times. For this reason, he 
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will also be considered along with the other paradig- 
matic individuals. 

These individuals represent the greatest philosophi- 
cal and religious ideologies of both the East and the 
West. They all suffered as a result of their ideas, and 
two were put to death because of their teachings. Each 
proposed that the highest state of being and knowing is 
the overcoming of self and worldly attachments and limi- 
tations. Socrates called this state ignorance, Buddha 
emptiness, Confucius virtue, Jesus faith, Muhammad 
submission, and Baha’u’llah poverty. 

For centuries these great individuals of both the East 
and West have called us to this higher reality. Below 
we will briefly explore each of these individual’s con- 
ceptions of the highest state of being and knowing. 


Socratic Ignorance 


Socrates lived twenty-four centuries ago in the Greek 
city of Athens. He was not a prophet, nor did he make 
such a claim, but he felt he had a divine mission to 
question unrelentingly in search for knowledge of the 
true and good. 

In his dialogues with his fellow Athenians, Socrates 
forced them to re-examine knowledge that they took for 
granted. Socrates believed one must be aware of his 
own ignorance before he can learn something new. In 
the Meno,° Socrates shows how insight grows from per- 
plexity and the state of recognizing one’s own igno- 
rance, as he questions a slave on a mathematical ques- 
tion. 

Socrates himself claimed to be ignorant. In the 
Apology,® Socrates explained how he set out to find some- 
one wiser than he, because he was perplexed by the oracle 
of Delphi’s statement that he was the wisest person. In 
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his dialectical encounters with the supposedly wise men 
of his day—the politicians, the poets, and the artisans, 
he found them not wise at all, but blinded by their own 
false knowledge. Because of their pride, fear, and at- 
tachment to their own knowledge, they put barriers be- 
tween themselves and truth. Because Socrates was aware 
of and acknowledged his ignorance, he was wiser than 
the others. He said: 


And I am called wise, for my hearers always 
imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which 
I find wanting in others: but the truth is, O men 
of Athens, that God only is wise; and by his 
answer he intends to show that the wisdom of 
men is worth little or nothing; he is not speaking 
of Socrates, he is only using my name by way of 
illustration, as if he said, He, O men, is the wis- 
est, who, like Socrates knows that his wisdom is 
in truth worth nothing.’ 


In the Republic,* Socrates expresses this same idea 
in the allegory of the cave. Chained so that all they 
could ever see was shadows of images on the cave wall, 
the inhabitants of the cave believed these shadows to be 
reality. Socrates then describes what the ascent from 
the cave would be like and compares that ascent with 
the process of moving from illusion to reality. As one 
ascends from the cave, he must give up his former lim- 
ited knowledge for a more accurate and complete view 
of the world until he is brought into the full light. It is 
only when the inhabitants of the cave recognize their 
Own erroneous view of reality that they can learn the 
fuller, more real truth. 

Socrates felt that one must use more than reason in 
coming to knowledge. He tells of a voice that spoke to 
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him and gave him guidance which he would obey with- 
out understanding. Throughout his life this voice had 
spoken to him to guide him where his reason could not. 
For Socrates, self-knowledge is the knowledge of God, 
and man can only approach the divine through leaving 
behind earthly passions and acknowledging his own ig- 
norance. These themes are recounted several times in 
the writings of Socrates’ thoughts.’ 

Socrates influence has endured throughout the centu- 
ries and can be found in many of the great works of the 
West. 


Buddhist Emptiness 


Guatama the Buddha, or the enlightened one, lived 
near the Himalayas about 500 B.C. Buddha was raised 
in wealth and luxury, but left this behind in his search 
for truth. He practiced ascetic self-denial, but later adopted 
the middle way between self-mortification and worldly 
ambition as the path of salvation. Buddhism has prob- 
ably had more adherents than any other religion or phi- 
losophy in history. 

Koller describes the central ideas of Buddhism this 
way: 


The main philosophical implications of the ethical- 
religious teaching of Buddhism are contained in 
the doctrines of no-self (anatta) and impermanence 
(anicca). Both of these doctrines in turn are under- 
written by the principle of dependent origination 
(paticca samuppada), according to which every- 
thing that exists is constantly changing and depends 
on everything else. The chief difference between 
the doctrines of anatta and anicca is that the former 
refers to the non-substantiality of the self, whereas 
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the latter refers to the non-substantiality of things 
in the world.!° 


Buddha’s Four Noble Truths summarize his teach- 
ings: life involves suffering, the cause of suffering is 
desire, elimination of desire leads to a cessation of suf- 
fering, and the elimination of desire is the result of fol- 
lowing the Noble Eightfold Path. This Path consists of 
the right mode of seeing things, right thought, right speech, 
right action, right way of living, right effort, right 
mindedness, and right meditation." 

In other words, suffering is caused by not under- 
standing reality and by a pre-occupation with worldly 
and selfish desires. If we can rise above our ignorant 
cravings and our selfish desires, we can find oneness, 
happiness, and peace. 

The final stage in the Noble Eightfold Path, right 
meditation, has been characterized as emptying oneself 
so that our sensual cravings and vain imaginings can be 
squarely faced and dealt with. Only when we have reached 
this state of right meditation or emptiness of self and 
limited worldly learnings can we achieve nirvana. Nir- 
vana is also called sunyata or emptiness. This condition 
is far beyond the relaxation or meditative states achieved 
through simple physical and mental techniques. It leads 
to a state of awakening or enlightenment. 

D.T. Suzuki, recognized as the foremost interpreter 
of Zen Buddhism in the West, states: 


According to Buddhist scholars, this phenomenal 
world is an “aggregate” existence made up of 
conditions, and not a self-existing reality (Atman). 
When the mind is said to have attained “dissolu- 
tion,” it means that the mind has entered into a 
state of “absolute emptiness” (sunyata), that it is 
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completely free from all conditionalities, that is 
“Transcendence.” In other words, the mind gains 
its ultimate reality, being now above birth and 
death, self and not-self, good and evil.'” 


Scott (1890), in comparing Buddhism to Christianity 
says: 


In both religions, taken at their highest, the goal 
of aspiration was not extinction of sorrow, but 
extinction of self-love: in Buddhism the quenching 
of trishna, or upadana, “thirst,” in Christianity 
the quenching of . . . “lust,” “inordinate desire.” 
In both religions the goal meant a finality, a state 
in which there was an end of death; and in both, 
moreover, it meant a change which no language 
could define, and to which no standard could 


apply.'* 


Not only did Buddha teach these concepts, but his life 
was a realization of them. His system of knowledge did 
not rely on sense perception, logical operations or empiri- 
cal proofs, but on the transformations of consciousness and 
the stages of meditation. It requires a new way of thinking 
for the modern western mind. Buddha’s concepts of emp- 
tiness—freedom from self and the world, results in a tol- 
erance for others that allows the veils of ignorance and 
illusion to be removed. 


Confucian Virtue 


Confucius lived about 2500 years ago in China. He 
believed that righteousness, propriety, and filial piety 
were fundamental virtues of humanity. Confucius did 
not consider himself a prophet, a religious leader, or 
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even a Sage, the highest of the four types of men in his 
philosophy. He is considered by many to be the first 
person to devote his life to teaching. He was interested 
in improving the human condition in this world and 
formulated many principles upon which science is based. 
His statement “when you do not know a thing, to allow 
that you do not know it. This is knowledge,”’* might be 
considered one of the first formulations of scientific 
thinking. 

For Confucius, the most perfect man or the superior 
man (chun-tzu) was the man of jen. Jen makes human 
beings uniquely human and is the ultimate principle of 
human action. The Confucian Way (Tao) is essentially 
the way of jen. Jen has been translated many ways, i.e., 
virtue, humanity, benevolence, love, human-goodness and 
human-kindness. Jen can be expressed in terms of con- 
scientiousness (chung) and altruism (shu), as in Confucius’ 
statement “Do not do to others what you do not want 
them to do to you” (Koller, 1985, p. 266). This is the 
“one thread” (i-kuan), the golden rule or golden mean of 
Confucian teachings.'° 

Confucius taught that we should be aware of our own 
limits. From The Analects, the most reliable source of 
Confucius’ teachings, the point that Confucius “had no 
arbitrariness of opinion, no dogmatism, no obstinacy, 
and no egotism” is brought out.’ He did not think he 
had complete knowledge, nor did he think that such knowl- 
edge was possible. He felt one of the errors of men was 
their failure to see their own faults and ignorance. On 
questions about metaphysics, Confucius was unwilling 
to give answers that limited ultimate reality. He thought 
it was impossible to speak objectively about things that 
were not objects.!” 

Confucianism has been a dominate force in China 


we 
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for over two thousand years and can be said to have 
truly molded Chinese civilization and philosophy.'*® 


Christian Faith 


Jesus, the Christ, lived two thousand years ago in the 
middle east. Christianity was born from his life and 
teachings and has played a major role in the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. 

Christ taught that this physical world is nothing when 
compared to the spiritual world. Jesus exemplified his 
teachings by sacrificing worldly desires for his spiritual 
mission. The path to salvation involved resisting the 
temptations of this limited world and advancing toward 
the kingdom of heaven. He spoke much of love. Love 
free of self and the world is the ultimate condition. 

Jesus stressed belief and faith over reason and tradition. 
One’s abilities are only limited by one’s belief and faith. 
This faith leads to heaven and a freeing of worldly cares. 
It implies a trust and contentment with the will of God. 
Jaspers says this about Christian faith: 


The end of the message is: Believe in the good 
tidings. Have faith (pistis). Faith is indispens- 
able for admission to the kingdom of heaven. It 
is the prerequisite of salvation and is itself sal- 
vation .... Faith is a word for the Biblical rela- 
tion to God. It means absolute trust in the will 
of God. “Thy will be done” is an expression of 
this trust. Faith is certainty, concerning God, 
concerning man’s bond to Him, concerning God’s 
love which is the foundation of prayer. Faith is 
the salt that seasons man’s whole being. But it 
cannot be taken for granted, induced by design. 
It does not understand itself.'9 
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Christ taught that knowledge was achieved through 
faith and that this faith could not be completely under- 
stood. He spoke of people hearing and seeing, yet not 
understanding. He praised the poor and lowly because 
they were receptive to the truth. The learned and wealthy 
rejected his teachings because they were blinded by their 
own knowledge and attachments. 

Jesus taught the importance of poverty. This poverty 
included material poverty, but was concerned more with 
a spiritual reality. He spoke of how hard it was for a 
wealthy person to enter heaven and extolled the station 
of the poor and meek. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus said: Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven ... Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth” (Matthew 5:3, 5). The poor 
and meek have nothing and therefore can be filled with 
the new truth and reality as expressed by Paul in II 
Corinthians 6:10: “As poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” In the 
same sense, Jesus said “Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 18:4). 

Christ was himself an example of all he taught. Even 
though he lived in the world, he was detached and above 
the world. Ego and worldly desires were eliminated 
from his heart and mind and the limited knowledge and 
the conditions of his environment could not restrict him. 
He was the essence of faith and poverty. 


Islamic Submission 


Muhammad was born about 570 A.D. in Arabia and 
is the founder of Islam. Islam means submission to the 
will of God and this is the central tenet of Muhammad’s 
teachings. Submission to the will of God requires de- 
tachment from our own will and limited knowledge. God 
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transcends all things, and only by submitting our knowl- 
edge and will to His can we discover truth and freedom. 
Muslims, ones who submit, are to be God-centered and 
to believe everything comes from God and returns to 
God.”° 

The most well-known of the Muslim mystics are the 
Sufis. Farid Ud-Din Attar, one of the greatest of the 
Sufi poets, wrote about the stages of the journey of the 
soul in the Mantiqu’ t-Tayr or The Conference of the Birds 
(1971). These stages are spoken of as valleys that the 
birds must traverse in the quest of their king. The first 
is the valley of search or quest, where tests are encoun- 
tered and desires renounced. The valley of love follows 
in which the seeker is consumed by his longing for the 
beloved. In the valley of knowledge one receives direct 
intuitive truth and in the valley of detachment the trav- 
eler is freed from passions and dependence. The fifth 
valley, called the valley of unification, is characterized 
by seeing things that seemed different as one. In the 
valley of bewilderment or astonishment, one sees knowl- 
edge in the new light of love. The final valley is called 
annihilation or death and represents the highest state of 
understanding, truth, and reality and the highest level of 
Islamic submission to the will of God. 

Muhammad revolutionized life in Arabia and the East 
and has had tremendous influence on western thought 
and civilization. He brought new ways of thinking and 
behaving and was instrumental in eliminating many of 
the harmful ideas and practices current during that time. 


Baha’i Poverty 
Baha’u’llah lived during the nineteenth century in Persia. 


The central idea of his teaching is unity. This includes unity 
of God, religion, and humankind. In the Seven Valleys, 
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Baha’u’llah’s describes the highest state of being and 
knowing. 


This station is the dying from self and the living 
in God, the being poor in self and rich in the 
Desired One. Poverty as here referred to signifieth 
being poor in the things of the created world, 
rich in the things of God’s world.! 


Elsewhere, Baha’u’llah gives both the ultimate pur- 
pose of humanity and the necessary attitude for achiev- 
ing that purpose. 


I bear witness, O my God, that Thou has created 
me to know Thee and to worship Thee. I testify, 
at this moment, to my powerlessness and to Thy 
might, to my poverty and to Thy wealth.” 


The essence of understanding is to testify to one’s 
poverty, and submit to the will of the Lord, the 
Sovereign, the Gracious, the All-Powerful .. . 
The essence of that We have revealed for thee is 
Justice, is for man to free himself from idle fan- 
cies and imitation, discern with the eye of one- 
ness His glorious handiwork, and look into all 
things with a searching eye.” 


Abdu’1-Baha, in presenting the Baha’i view of the two 
natures in man, describes the condition of being a saint: 


Saints are men who have freed themselves from 
the world of matter and who have overcome sin. 
They live in the world but are not of it, their 
thoughts being continually in the world of the 
spirit.7* 


tf 
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The Baha’i view of the highest state of being and 
knowing could be described as being poor or rid of egotism 
and worldly attachments. 

Baha’u’llah has not yet had the historical influence 
of any of the other individuals considered thus far, but 
the quality of his life and teachings make him a likely 
candidate for being considered the paradigmatic indi- 
vidual of our time. 


Paradigmatic Conceptualizations 


Each of the paradigmatic individual’s conceptualization 
of the highest state of being and knowing refers to a 
condition of being free of self and worldly attachments. 
The greatest philosophical and religious leaders of all 
time, Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, and Muhammad, 
have one and all that the state of selflessness and de- 
tachment is the highest level of knowledge and reality. 
Baha’u’llah also taught this same truth. 

Even though each expressed the ultimate state of learn- 
ing and development differently, the theme was the same. 
We must rid ourselves of self and worldly attachments, 
this must be regarded as the goal of a complete educa- 
tion. Socratic ignorance, Buddhist right meditation and 
emptiness, Confucian virtue and awareness of limits, 
Christian faith and poverty, Islamic submission and an- 
nihilation and Baha’i poverty and nothingness are all 
expressions of the same truth. This truth has been echoed 
in different forms by the many scholars and philosophers 
who have illumined our thoughts throughout his- 
tory. 

Each of these individuals required and caused a trans- 
formation in the awareness of mankind. Socrates called 
for a transformation in thinking; Buddha for meditative 
living, Confucius for education beyond mere learning, 
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Jesus for devotion to God that rules out worldly attach- 
ments, Muhammad for submission to God’s will and 
Baha’u’llah for complete selflessness. They all went 
beyond mere knowledge to transform the souls of men. 
All acknowledged their own limitations and lived a life 
that exemplified their teachings. They serve as lights to 
guide us. Each of them taught with great humility, and, 
as a result, their teachings had a great effect. 

The knowledge of each of these great men was dis- 
counted by the learned of their times. Those in author- 
ity and the supposed leaders of thought preferred to cling 
to their own erroneous ideas, and were thus cut off from 
the higher knowledge offered by these great men. Through 
a blind acceptance of the knowledge of their day and the 
traditions of the past, the people were held back from 
the truth. This unthinking belief caused the people to 
reject the truth brought by Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, 


Jesus, Muhammad, and Baha’u’llah and to rise up against 
them. 


Their conceptions go beyond our limited conceptions 
of education to include the ultimate purpose and reality 
of man. Most education of today can be characterized 
as material education—that which relates primarily to 
the self and the world. The education spoken of by 
Baha’u’llah and the prophets and philosophers of old, 
transcends this narrow view of man and requires an 
awareness of the limitations of our worldly knowledge. 


Present-day Conceptions 


How does the conception of the highest state of be- 
ing and knowing by these great individuals compare to 
present-day conceptions? We can begin to answer this 
question by looking at the leading theories of human 
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development. We can then compare their concep- 
tualizations of human development to each other and to 
the state of selflessness and detachment called for by the 
paradigmatic individuals above. There are several de- 
velopment models of human existence. Among the most 
influential are those of Piaget, Kolberg, and Maslow. A 
recent model that goes beyond these theorists’ 
conceptualizations has been proposed by Wilber (1983). 
Figure 1 compares these models to each other. 


Figure 1 


Wilber Kohlberg 


Causal 
Subtle Self- 
transcendence 


Physic Self- Universal 
actualization | ethical 


Rational Self-esteem Social Formal 
contract operational 


Mythic Belongingness} Conventional | Concrete 
operational 


Magic Safety needs | instrumental | Pre-operational 


Archaic Physiological | Punishment | Sensori-motor 


Figure 1—Comparison of present-day development mod- 
els. Note: Adapted from CURRICULUM: Perspectives and 
Practices (p. 130) by J.P. Miller and W. Seller, 1985, New 
York: Longman. Copyright 1985 by Longman Inc. 
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These models give the hierarchical stages of human 
development according to their own orientations. Only 
Maslow and Wilber include stages that could be consid- 
ered analogous to the state of selflessness and detach- 
ment talked about by the paradigmatic individuals. 

The lowest level of each of these conceptualizations 
of human development focuses on the physical needs 
and reality of humankind. At the next level, the indi- 
vidual begins to think instead of just reacting to physical 
needs. At the third level persons can think concretely 
and are oriented toward conformity. The fourth level is 
characterized by formal rational thinking and is the highest 
Stage in Piaget’s cognitive model. 

The psychic level involves higher order synthesizing 
ability and is representative of Kolberg’s highest state 
of moral development. 

The subtle or self-transcendence level approaches the 
type of thinking that characterized the paradigmatic in- 
dividuals: that of intuition and spiritual insight. Maslow 
describes this stage in his hierarchy of needs as: 


... the very highest and most inclusive or holis- 
tic levels of human consciousness, behaving and 
relating, as ends rather than as means, to oneself, 
to significant others, to human beings in general, 
to other species to nature and to the cosmos.” 


The highest level of development within these four 
models is conceptualized by Wilber (1983) as transcend- 
ing personal identify and becoming one with all. He 
makes a distinction between the subtle saints and the 
causal sages. 


The Mosaic revelation on Mt. Sinai has all the 
standard features of a subtle level apprehension: 
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a numinous Other that is Light, Fire, Insight, and 
Sound (shabd). Nowhere, however, does Moses 
claim to be one with or identical with that Being 

Christ, on the other hand, does claim that 
“I and the Father are one,” a perfect Atmic or 
causal level apprehension.”© 


It can be seen that these conceptualizations of human 
development are comparable to the conceptualization of 
the paradigmatic individuals, and actually provide the 
hierarchical stages to the highest state of being and know- 
ing. 

The concept of detachment from self and the world 
as the ultimate human state has been proposed by the 
paradigmatic individuals and is supported by some of 
the present-day conceptualizations of human develop- 
ment. As such, it is a unifying concept for the peoples 
of the world and a unifying goal for education. Selfless- 
ness and detachment are the ultimate goals for educa- 
tion: the highest states of being and knowing. 

The form of education should match the level of the 
learner’s development. As a consequence, there is not 
much use for models of education at the level of the 
highest state of being and knowing, as formal education 
at this level is not practical. It is obvious that a child at 
the lowest level of development would have difficulty 
benefiting from an educational program designed for the 
higher levels. Just as what is right morally differs from 
Stage to stage, so is what is right educationally. 

These conceptualizations of reality put forth by the 
paradigmatic individuals and the spiritual and intellec- 
tual leaders in both the East and West are the guiding 
lights of education. 
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EF... the end of the era of the nineteenth century 
English Idealists until the decade after World War II, 
there was little attention paid by philosophers to the general 
concept of freedom. There were exceptions such as John 
Dewey and R.B. Perry in America, but most of the at- 
tention was directed to either the free will problem or to 
freedom in terms of political liberty—as for example, 
English parliamentarianism versus Russian dictatorship.! 

During the later 1950s however, a considerable num- 
ber of writing appeared on this general concept. The 
one which received the greatest attention was Isaiah 
Berlin’s Inaugural Address, “Two Concepts of Liberty.” 
Two related works which were unfortunately neglected 
are Adler’s Idea of Freedom,* and Herbert Muller’s /s- 
sues in Freedom.* These appeared to be seldom read by 
writers in this area because Adler’s interpretation of free- 
dom was quite other than the usual, namely, that man 
when free is free from constraint or coercion. This lat- 
ter concept has been long held to be the essential con- 
cept of freedom. This freedom is called the concept of 
negative freedom. Berlin writes that we should “natu- 
rally” speak of freedom this way.’ Partridge refers to it 
as the “essential” meaning of freedom.® Feinberg writes 
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of it as the “Familiar” freedom.’ Adler and Muller on 
the other hand believed freedom to encompass many more 
areas of human experience than those theorists who believe 
negative freedom to be the only meaning. Berlin, Hobbes, 
Cranston, and Locke are such theorists. A variation is 
held by Gerald MacCallam, whose influential article, 
“Negative and Positive Freedom” has received much 
notice.* His theory was adopted by Feinberg in his Social 
Philosophy? and Rawls in his Theory of Justice. He 
holds “X is free” to mean “X is free from Y to do Z.”!° 

There is a second main general theory of freedom— 
“the enabling means theory.” This theory is represented 
by Adler and Muller. They believe freedom has three 
main components: natural freedom or free will; acquired 
freedom or the free personality; and finally circumstan- 
tial freedom, which has the mentioned sub-categories 
economic, political, and social freedom. Within this area 
is contained the negative freedom. This paper, however, 
concerns “acquired freedom:” what it is, why it has been 
neglected, and finally its application to Isaiah Berlin’s 
concept of “positive freedom.” 


Consider the following quotations: 


Virtue then is the moral strength of a man’s will 
in his obedience to duty (i.e., the Categorical 
Imperative)" 


. . . Its possession alone makes man free. The 
precepts of the will are written in the depths of 
his heart by conscience and reason; let (every 
man) obey those laws and be free.'? 


These statements made by Kant and Rousseau, re- 
spectively, refer to a kind of freedom, (viz., acquired 
freedom) which has been neglected by most scholars in 
their writings about freedom. 
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Perhaps it was because writers in the Western coun- 
tries were so long preoccupied with negative political 
freedom problems that they neglected the freedom con- 
tained in the statements by Kant and Rousseau. In 
contrast, acquired freedom plays a large role in the East- 
ern world where it is advocated by philosophers and 
theologians. The holy man of India and the Zen priest 
of Japan epitomize this freedom. 

What is this kind of freedom? Acquired freedom is 
an “inner freedom.” It is an unique kind of freedom 
exhibited in the lives of people who live by great ideals. 
Such people have a rare combination of courage, intel- 
ligence, humility, cleverness, temperance, integrity, un- 
selfishness, stubborn willfulness, etc.'? 

Thus Socrates was “free” in spite of the harassment 
by Athenians; Martin Luther King was free in spite of 
death threats, FBI surveillance, etc. They were not free 
from constraint, but they acquired “free personalities.” 
Hence we can speak of this as the freedom of the free 
personality. 

This meaning of freedom can be grasped via defini- 
tion given by Mortimer Adler: 


It is a freedom which is possessed only by those 
men who, through acquired virtue or wisdom, 
are able to will or live as they ought in confor- 
mity to the moral law or an ideal benefiting human 
nature.’ 


The emphasis here appears to be a moral life, but an 
“ideal benefiting human life” could be an aesthetic, a 
religious, or a psychological ideal as well as the ethical 
one stressed by Adler. The aesthetic ideals exhibiting 
freedom are reflected in this statement by Muller. 
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If he (a civilized man) is a Shakespeare or a 
Beethoven, then in his creativity he may know a 
godlike freedom.'* 


Religious ideals have been stated by Christ, Buddha, 
Moses, etc., among many others. The Golden Rule rep- 
resents one such ideal. Psychological ideals have been 
stated by Freud, Maslow, Fromm, etc. Consider a state- 
ment by Christian Bay: 


Psychological freedom means a degree of harmony 
between basic motives and overt behavior.'® 


This is not to say that all of these ideals or any others 
are equally inadequate. One judges their adequacy by 
the usual criteria of consistency, clarity, and compre- 


hensiveness. 

Discussion of this freedom, i.e., acquired freedom, 
has been neglected because freedom from constraint has 
been conceived to be the only kind of freedom. For the 
past three hundred years the Western Democracies have 
been obsessed with “negative freedom.” The First 
Amendment of our Constitution, containing such state- 
ments as “There shall be no abridgement of free speech” 
and “Congress shall make no law respecting the right of 
the people to peaceably assembly,” embodies the idea of 
negative freedom. Furthermore this concept, i.e., nega- 
tive freedom, embodies the free enterprise economic system 
as well. It considers any restraint of economic endeavor 
to be a constraint of freedom. Because the free market 
represents negative freedom, this latter concept has been 
embodied in the Western way of life—especially in the 
United States. 

What are the grounds for believing this is a kind of 
freedom? There are four grounds. In the first place, 
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note that many of the best known philosophers through- 
out history have considered it so: Plato, Epicurus, Cicero, 
Philo, Epicterus, Augustine, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, 
Hegal, Bosanquet, Dewey, Russell, etc.. It is strange 
that although “acquired freedom” can be culled from 
these writings, it is rarely discussed by current writers 
on freedom nor did many of these earlier philosophers 
see it per se as a freedom. The point is that the writings 
of these philosophers have passages containing the idea 
of acquired freedom, although it is rarely discussed as 
such. Recall the questions from Rousseau and Kant. 
A second and further evidence that this is a freedom 
is shown when one asks who are the individuals one 
considers to be or to have been the “free” publicly known 
individuals in our century. One immediately thinks of 
Martin L. King, Albert Schweitzer, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Ralph Nader, Phillip Berrigan, Picasso, Pablo Casals, 
etc. What is it that all of them have in common? Is it 
that they all lived to a high degree by an ideal, be it 
aesthetic, religious, psychological, or ethical? These in- 
dividuals acquired, through their character, the ability to 
live according to their ideal. They each have or had a 
strong sense of identity, and this identity has as its source 
their lived ideal. By such and such a way they are free. 
The more one is able to live by a significant ideal, the 
stronger will be one’s sense of identity. One way to 
establish this fact is to consider those individuals we 
would deem as not having a free personality. The anti- 
heroes of recent novels represent good examples. They 
are men whose lives were determined by events acting 
upon them. They were men who did not will an ad- 
equate idea. Reflect upon the example of Nixon, a man 
whose moral ideals, and consequently his sense of iden- 
tity, are difficult to find. If he had any, it was the ideal 
of the acquisition of money . . . an inadequate ideal. 
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Such ideals as the acquisition of money, or power, or 
extreme imbibing of alcohol so often exhibit an unfree 
man. It must be quickly pointed out that the acquired 
freedom is a degree concept. A man who has it to a 
high degree, I call the free personality. And it is just as 
probably true that no man is completely unfree even 
Hitler or Nixon. But the free person is one who almost 
continuously lives by his constructive ideals. 

The above brings about the third reason “acquired 
freedom” is a kind of freedom. Even if a person had 
free will and if he had adequate money, political rights, 
social acceptance, and a pleasant environment, he still 
might not be called “free.” Such would be the case if 
any individual whose ideals were self destructive or even 
encumbering. Among these could lie power, fame, sexual 
extremes, etc. Men like the former Shah of Iran, Hitler, 
or drugged rock stars are examples of such.!’ 

The fourth ground for believing this is a kind of free- 
dom is found in the Oxford English Dictionary, which 
exhibits two examples of this use: “‘Free is a spiritual 
sense’—as in ‘He who is free from conscience is a slave 
to fame’” and “The quality of being noble.” Several 
writers such as Muller and even Berlin refer to this as a 
“spiritual freedom,” and recognize this as a kind of free- 
dom. The same is true of Feinberg who says agents are 
free who are “non-servile” and who are “deliberate and 
dignified, and can look any man in the eye.” All of 
these are uses of acquired freedom. 

The main objection to this theory is, why not call 
Socrates or Spinoza “good” rather than free. Isn’t one 
just appropriating a certain highly approved word viz., 
“free” for his theory? Such is not the case here for the 
following reason. Many men are good whom we don’t 
refer to as free. A man who is simply provider for and 
loves his family is often called good, but we reserve in 
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our language the word “free” for those who live by these 
ideals. It is their unusual achievements via their lived 
ideal that causes us to refer to them as free men. 

A letter from Joe Feinberg shows that he partially 
agrees with me: 


I have nothing against your conception of “ac- 
quired freedom” or devotion to a governing ideal, 
or personal integrity, and I admire the clear way 
you describe and illustrate it. I have no deep 
objection even to calling it a kid of “freedom.” 
Indeed, as you point out, a great many classic 
philosophers have employed that usage . . . If, 
however, the philosopher persists in defending 
that usage, he should not be content to refer to 
integrity as one of several distinct “kinds” of 
freedom. He should go on and explain what this 
ideal inner state has in common with the more 
familiar “kinds” of freedom in virtue of which it 
shares a common name with them... My sus- 
picion is that the link consists in that the person 
with “spiritual freedom” can do, without effec- 
tive impediment, what is more important to him, 
that he is in a state in which he is likely to be 
without serious frustration of his wants. What- 
ever happens “outside of him,” his conscience will 
be clear and that’s all that really matters to him.’® 


It is true that to be free one must be free from impedi- 
ments, but that alone is not enough. No creature is freer 
from impediments than a well-fed castrated household cat. 
Yet, no one would argue that this cat is completely free. 
To experience freedom one must live by adequate ideals, 
and that is much more than being free from constraint. 
There is nonetheless a relation between acquired freedom 
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from constraint. The person who possesses acquired free- 
dom is an autonomous individual who is free from con- 
straints, such as compulsions, to live the life as the free 
personality might. He is self-governing and hence, is not 
constrained by other people’s imposed ideal. 

Consider another possible objection to this view of 
acquired freedom. Could one be determined by events 
and yet have an ideal which makes himself a relatively 
free personality? Spinoza believed it possible. In part 
five of his Ethics, after having earlier denied the exist- 
ence of free will, he tells us that the freedom which only 
the truly wise possess is difficult to attain, but then “all 
things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.” Fur- 
thermore, recall that Hospers in his well-known article, 
“Free Will and Psychoanalysis” argues that the healthy 
ideal is to arrange the forces in your life so that they 
represent a determining coherent group. Hence, one could 
live an ideal and not have free will. Adler, Muller, and 
Kant disagree, but it is possible. 

Consider a more extreme question. Could one be so 
free via compulsion to follow an ideal? The answer is 
clearly no. A compulsion is defined by Webster as “an 
irresistible impulse to do an irrational act, the perfor- 
mance of which tends to disturb what a neurotic does, 
but not a psychotic.” The ideals here before mentioned 
aren't the goals of such people via such ways. 

Notice that, if there is such a condition as acquired 
freedom, MacCallum’s formula doesn’t apply to it. One 
can’t fit the Categorical Imperative into the form “X is 
free from X to do Z.” The decision to follow an ethical 
ideal is not an act freeing a person from something. It 
is an act of an active positive self. Hence MacCallum’s 
formula is inadequate. 

Acquired freedom is not held to be a freedom by the 
average man. I see three reasons for this. The first is 
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that the average man has been indoctrinated to believe 
that negative freedom is the only freedom. This is what 
is meant when it is said that the United States is a free 
country and China is not. This is maintained in spite of 
the fact that the percentage of people suffering hunger 
in the United States is probably much higher than in 
China. In the United States economic freedom for all is 
not usually held to be a freedom. Freedom in the West- 
ern countries including the United States is simply iden- 
tified with “political freedom.” The second reason that 
acquired freedom is not held to be an important freedom 
by the average person is that they don’t consider the 
lives of people like Martin Luther King, Nader, Marga- 
ret Sanger, Schweitzer, etc., as free. People so involved 
aren’t considered free. These activists are individuals 
who try to change society, who upset customs, who are 
critics of the traditional mores, and finally whose lives 
are difficult to lead. The difficult life of the active social 
critic is not held to be a free life, and his criticism is apt 
to make the average man uncomfortable. The average 
man wants the calm comfort of the dignified middle class 
life in which his achievements are respected. To him it 
is the free life. But the fact is that these idealists expe- 
rience a unique freedom. The mass man does not con- 
sider acquired freedom to be a freedom, first, because of 
his indoctrination to negative freedom; second, because 
he equates freedom with respect for his endeavors; and 
thirdly, he perceives the life of the social critic to be too 
difficult to be one.!® 

Examining Berlin’s inaugural address we discover 
that his ideas contained the concept of “acquired free- 
dom” but only in part. Berlin divides the general con- 
cept of freedom into two parts: negative and positive 
freedom. These he conceives to be opposite, mutually 
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exclusive, and together representing a complete descrip- 
tion of freedom. He defines negative freedom as “free- 
dom consisting in not being interfered with by others.” 
Such freedom depends upon the absence of external forces, 
and is historically referred to as “freedom from” exter- 
nal forces. The opposite of negative freedom is positive 
freedom, which he defines as “the freedom to be one’s 
master.” He holds this freedom to be the opposite of 
negative freedom because it is conceived to be the free- 
dom which depends purely upon yourself and not upon 
the existence of external forces. These external forces, 
according to Berlin, have no effect if one conceives free- 
dom in this “positive” way. It is usually the freedom of 
the inner-directed person although, as we shall see, he 
who holds it can become perverted. Such freedom has 
two aspects: personal and social. Such philosophies 
and religions as Buddhism and Stoicism personify such 
personal positive freedom. The second aspect, social 
positive freedom, Berlin exemplified by citing the vari- 
ous organic social philosophies, among which are repre- 
sented by Hegel and Bosanquet. What Berlin refers to 
as “positive freedom” this writer uses the term “acquired 
freedom.” 

Berlin is sharply critical of all forms of positive free- 
dom. He believes that the personal; positive freedom as 
exemplified by the Stoics represents little else than a 
retreat from the world whose logical culmination is sui- 
cide. His interpretation of Stoicism is rather extreme. 
Spinoza’s stoicism didn’t culminate. Furthermore, one 
wonders why he finds no value in this freedom as exem- 
plified by the Eastern religions. 

He claims that social positive freedom is often rep- 
resented in the self realization philosophies of Hegel, 
Marx, etc. He argues that such men who believe in 
freedom as rational self-direction and are the leaders will 
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sooner or later attempt to mold all members of the so- 
ciety to their beliefs. In the attempt to set up a rational 
society by such leaders, a way will be sought to impose 
proper views upon the minds of recalcitrant humans, i.e., 
those who haven’t adequately developed their real (proper) 
natures. Such a philosophy Berlin argues can lead to the 
totalitarianisms of Hegel and other organicists. Hence 
Berlin sharply rejects social or collective freedom as well 
as personal, positive freedom. 

The truth is that he has taken too extreme a position 
regarding positive freedom or “acquired freedom” in both 
the personal and social realms. Berlin errs in his failure 
to realize this. This chart shows some possibilities: 


Stoicism 
(1) Relatively Buddhism 
adequate: a Kantian Ethics 
Individual 
persons Epicureanism 
(2) Relatively Nietzscheanism 
inadequate: Calvinism 
Freudianism 
Positive (3) Relatively Some communes 
freedom adequate (leads A unified progres- 
(acquired) to a stronger sive nation 
inner circle A unified family 
Collective 
groups (4) Relatively Hegelianism 
inadequate: Italian Fascism 
(leads to giving |_ Nazism 
up autonomy and 
identifying with 


a destructive entity) 
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A person can achieve a degree of acquired freedom 
relative to both (1) and (3). Socrates sought and achieved 
an ideal. In Berlin’s terms he attempted to realize his 
self—and we speak of Socrates as a free person. Berlin 
focuses his criticism on the extreme Stoics, and ignores 
such persons as Socrates. Thereby Berlin’s weakens his 
argument. 

The relatively inadequate personal ethic is represented 
by: anyone whose ideas fail in their comprehensive- 
ness; anyone who has contradictory ideas; or anyone whose 
concepts are vaguely defined. 

Berlin also fails to notice that there are relatively 
adequate collective ethics. In such cases the persons in 
the group live more readily by their moral via their or- 
ganic association. A special esprit develops whereby 
each individual as well as the group achieves more. This 
has occurred in some communes; it exists among certain 
families; and even I suspect in a nation at times of strong 
unity. Hence Berlin is incorrect in viewing collective 
groups as always detrimental entities. 

Of course he is correct that there have existed in the 
twentieth century several organic states in which the greater 
part of the populace has sought to realize themselves. 
Such is a danger, one that probably exists anytime su- 
per-patriotism, etc. exists. But again it is a question of 
the adequacy of this particular ideal. 

But what Berlin does not realize is that one can ac- 
quire a relatively free personality through either a per- 
sonalized or a collective ideal. 

Thus Berlin and others have neglected “acquired free- 
dom,” i.e., the freedom of the free personality. Berlin 
has failed to realize its valuable aspects; most others 
have neglected considering it a freedom at all. 
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